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Honey,  you're  gonna  hate  me,  but  I  gotta  work 

late.  It  took  one  hundred  years  to  connect  the 
first  billion  people.  The  second  will  take  only  five. 
The  wireless  revolution  is  at  hand.  And  Agilent  is 
testing  and  creating  components  for  all  of  it.  From 
handsets  to  networks,  we're  helping  to  bring 
wireless  to  the  world.  And  making  sure  it  works. 
Even  if  that  means  overtime. 


Agilent  Technologies 

Innovating  the  HP  Way 


Agilent  Technologies  is  a  subsidiary  of  Hewlett-Packard  Company,  www.agilent.com 
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That's  why  Agilent  makes  a 


defibrillator  powerful  enough  to  restart  a 


heart,  portable  enough  to  fit  in  a  seat  pocket, 


and  simple  enough  to  use  without  a  medical 


degree.  It's  already  saved  dozens  of  lives 


around  the  world,  and  now,  even  above  it. 


Have  a  safe  flight. 
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Somebody  up  there  likes  you.  Like  guardian 
angels,  the  Global  Positioning  System  satellites 
help  to  land  planes  safely.  Find  ships  that  are 
lost  at  sea.  And  get  you  and  your  rental  car  back 
to  civilization  when  you've  taken  an  ill-advised 
shortcut.  Test  systems  from  Agilent  make  sure 
every  GPS  satellite  works  once  it's  up  there. 
It's  good  to  have  friends  in  high  places. 


*  •  •  •  ■ 
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I.T.  CREATIVITY  Equal  measures  of  both  keep 
TBWA  Chiat/Day’s  IT  department  flexible  and 
responsive.  By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 
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46  Promises,  Promises 

COVER  STORY:  CIO  VENDOR  SURVEY  All  ven¬ 
dors  say  they’ll  be  good  business  partners,  but  who 
delivers?  Who  doesn’t?  Here’s  what  you  told  us. 
By  Derek  Slater 


Learning  to  Lead 

LEADERSHIP  An  ambitious  CIO  seeking  new 
ways  to  lead  finds  a  new  perspective  on  life. 

By  Tom  Field 

Making  Lemonade 

YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE  How  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  Y2K  lemon  have  prepared  CIOs  for  a 
sweeter  future.  By  Daintry  Duffy 


Predict  The  Future, 
And  You  Can 
Change  The  World. 


With  NEUEENT5, 
You  Can  Do  Both. 


Introducing  software  that  can  emulate  a  human  brain. 

It’s  true.  Neugents™  think  like  a  human  — 
only  faster. 

Neugents  compute  not  in  thousandths  of  a 
second,  but  millionths.  Without  emotion,  subjectivity, 
or  bias. 

Neugents  can  analyze,  make  decisions,  take 
action.  They  can  process  massive  amounts  of  chaotic 
data  and  instantly  identify  complex  patterns  and  rela¬ 
tionships.  Figuring  out  why  things  happen,  and  more 
importantly,  predict  what  will  happen  next. 

Neugents  can  learn.  Using  a  unique  self-learning 
algorithm,  Neugents  get  smarter  every  second,  every 
hour,  every  day. 

The  secret  is  Neural  Network  Technology. 
Computer  Associates  has  taken  this  powerful  technology 
and  turned  it  into  a  patented  application  that  goes  far 
beyond  traditional  forecasting  methods  and  rules- 
based  applications. 

Neugents  can  tell  you  what  your  sales  are  going  to 
be  next  week,  next  month,  or  next  year.  They  can  tell 
you  before  your  next  product  fails  —  and  why.  And  for 
enterprise  management,  Neugents  can  do  everything 
from  warn  you  before  a  server  goes  down  —  or  tell  you 
when  and  where  your  next  security  breach  will  occur. 

With  virtually  every  aspect  of  your  business, 
Neugents  can  accurately  and  consistently  predict  the 
future. 

And  when  you  can  predict  the  future,  you  can  not 
only  change  the  future,  you  can  change  the  world. 

Call  1-877-Neugents  for  more  information. 


NEUEENT5:  Software  That  Can  Think: 


©1 998  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


The  quickest  response  time  wins. 


t*, 


CONSULTING  •  TAX  •  ASSURANCE 


©1999  Ernst  &  Young  llp 


(.company) 


Those  who  hesitate,  lose.  And  lose  big.  Your  customers 
are  now  moving  at  the  speed  of  the  Internet.  With  our 
global  e-business  solutions,  we  have  the  knowledge 
and  technology  to  help  you  get  to  market  more  quickly 
and  more  efficiently  than  ever  before.  React  now. 
www.ey.com/ebusiness 


Ernst  &  Young 


From  thought  to  finish r 


28 
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THINK  TANK  Baby  boomers,  rejoice!  Our  eyesight 
may  be  getting  worse,  but  our  vision  is  definitely  better. 
By  Tom  Davenport 


88  Beyond  a  Reasonable  Doubt 

EXPERT  ADVICE  Keep  skeptical  end  users  from  under¬ 
mining  your  work — and  your  credibility. 

By  Glen  M.  Miller 

92  Viewing  Data  in  Real-Time 

EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Gaining  insight  from  dis¬ 
persed  information  is  hard,  unless  you  have  a  way  to 
consolidate  your  data.  By  Amy  Helen  Johnson 


1 04  Bank  of  America  Mortgage's 
Forms  Processing  System 

WORKING  SMART  How  one  company  used  technol¬ 
ogy  to  process  mortgages  faster,  cheaper  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  By  Susan  Maddocks 
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COVER  STORY:  E-COMMERCE  E-retailers 
have  visions  of  record  holiday  sales — and 
nightmares  about  last  year's  mistakes. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  At  SBC  Communi¬ 
cations,  an  onslaught  of  customer  calls  led  to 
the  adoption  of  Web-based  tools. 

UPDATE  CIO  Web  Business  revisits  some  of 
its  favorite  Web  stories. 

INTERVIEW:  GUY  KAWASAKI  Whyeven 
the  blue  chips  can't  ignore  the  Internet. 

NETREPRENEURS  An  e-commerce  startup 
hopes  its  one-stop  approach  to  selling  indus¬ 
trial  chemicals  is  a  hit  with  customers. 

THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Buildingan 
intranet  is  one  thing.  Getting  people  to  use  it 
is  another. 

GRAY  MATTERS  A  practical  guide  to  rights 
in  Internet  content. 

BY  DESIGN  Rock  Financial  brings  sophisti¬ 
cation  to  its  site  and  to  its  customer  focus. 

POWER  SOURCE  Are  standards  on  the 
Internet  creating  their  own  form  of  confusion? 

BACK  TALK  William  Mitchell  on  e-topia. 
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•IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  PATRICK  J.  McGovern 

President  and  CEO  KELLY  CONI.IN 

IDG  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

President  and  CEO  JOSEPH  L.  LEVY 


rely  on  the 

_ INDUSTRY  LEADER. 

Being  the  industry  leader  in  satellite-based  wide  area  networking  is  not  just  about  being  an 
innovator  of  satellite  technology.  It's  about  turning  that  expertise  into  cost  saving,  revenue 
generating  business  solutions.  That's  why  America's  leading  companies  in  retail,  automotive, 
retail  petroleum  and  other  industries  turn  to  Hughes.  And  as  technology  evolves,  you  can 
trust  us  to  deliver  the  latest  innovations,  like  IP-based  broadband  data  and  multimedia  network 
solutions.  Now  that's  leadership  you  can  depend  on.  Let  us  demonstrate  what  we  can  do  for  you. 


NETWORK  SYSTEMS 
www.hns.com 


Is  your  network  working  to  do  all  this? 


•  Serving  up  3  million  Web  pages 

•  Enabling  Hong  Kong  office  to  collaborate 
with  County  Kerry  office  over  the  desktop 

•  Freeing  up  bandwidth  for  global  corporate 
meeting  between  14  remote  locations 


Imagine  enabling  your  customers  to  expand  their  e-services  on  demand. 

Now  imagine  doing  it  over  your  familiar  telephone  line  or  on  wireless. 

You  can  with  ATM-enhanced  IP  solutions  from  Newbridge.  By  combining  ATM 
(Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode)  and  IP  (Internet  Protocol)  technologies, 
you  can  run  voice,  video  and  data  over  your  existing  infrastructure. 

Which  means  you  can  be  the  first  to  roll  out  new  services. 

Learn  how  we  can  help  your  company  quickly  and  economically.  Visit  us  today  at  www.newbridge.com. 


Online  Now 


cio.com 


Who's  What,  Where 

MOVERS  AND  SHAKERS  Find  out  who  has  been  hired  or 
promoted  or  has  changed  jobs  or  careers. 
www.cio.comlCIOImovers.html 


Connect  with  Your  Peers 

THE  CIO  CONNECTION  On  our  discussion  boards,  you  can 
ask  a  question,  raise  a  question  and  get  feedback  from  readers 
with  real-life  experience,  discuss.cio.com 


Got  a  Problem? 

ASKTHE  EXPERT  Eachmonthanew  industry  leader  answers 
your  questions,  www.cio.com/ CIO  /expert 


Body  of  Knowledge 


ONLINE  ARCHIVES  The  full  text 
of  CIO,  dating  back  to  1994,  with 
versions  of  articles  that  can  be 
e-mailed  and  are  printer  friendly. 
www.cio.com/archive 


CIO  Insider 

BE  INFORMED!  Subscribe  to  the  CIO  Insider, 
and  you’ll  receive  regular  e-mails  letting  you  know 
what’s  new  on  the  site. 
www.cio.com/cio/cioinsider.htmf 


Speak Your  Mind 

SOUND  OFF  Our  weekly 
views  and  opinions,  where  we 
present  hot-button  issues  and  give 
you  the  chance  to  sound  off. 
comment.cio.com 

“As  much  as  I  dislike  saying 
it,  Microsoft  will  be  around 
for  a  long  time,  weaving 
other  people’s  ideas  into 
their  web  of  products.” 

-A  READER  ON  MICROSOFT'S 
INTERNET  STRATEGY 

“In  the  end  the  Internet 
will  benefit  us  all  in  ways 
we  have  yet  to  imagine. 

Let  us  not  stifle  this  era  of 
creativity  and  commerce 
with  taxation.” 


-A  READER  ON  INTERNET  TAXATION 

Hear  It  for  Yourself 

CIO  RADIO  Listen  to  interviews  with  experts,  including  Peter 
Drucker,  Lawrence  Lessig,  Patricia  Seybold  and  many  more. 
www.cio.com/radio 


Find  Your  Dream  Job 

CIO  WANTED  Looking  for  a  new  job?  Our  focused, 
senior-level  IT  openings  are  updated  regularly. 
jobs.cio.com 
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You’ve  worked  hard.  You’ve  made  tough  decisions.  But  you’ve  always  known  you 
were  right.  Because  you  weighed  the  facts  and  looked  closely  at  the  bottom  line. 
WordPerfect®  Office  2000  delivers  powerful  software  that  includes  everything  you 
expect  in  an  office  suite.  Proven  word  processing,  spreadsheets,  presentations 
and  advanced  Web  technology.  Voice-recognition,  compatibility  and  superior 
integration.  All  in  a  package  that  makes  budgeting  easy. 

www.  wordperfect.  com/office2000 


OFFICE 


2000 


Today’s  Office.  Undeniably  WordPerfect “.™ 


Copyright  ©  1999  Corel  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  Corel.  WordPerfect  and  the  “Today's  Office  Undeniably  WordPerfect "  byline  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Corel  Corporation  or  Corel  Corporation  Limited. 


KUR-0751  -US 


Focus  aii  aspects  of  your  business 


Lucent 

Customer 

Relationship 

Management 

Solutions. 

If  you  could  bring  together  all  your 
business  resources  with  everything 
you  know  about  your  customers 
(whether  they  contact  you  by 
mail,  e-mail,  Web  site,  phone  or 
fax),  what  would  it  amount  to? 

A  more  consistently  satisfying 
experience  for  your  customers 
(keep  'em  coming  back).  A  more 
profitable  revenue-generating 
opportunity  for  your  business. 

That's  the  idea  behind 
Lucent  Customer  Relationship 
Management  Solutions. 

Now  the  company  that  helps  more 
businesses  connect  with  their 
customers  (in  more  ways  than 
anyone  else)  can  help  you  do 
more  business  with  each  of  your 
customers. 


How?  Lucent  CRM  Solutions  focus 
every  part  of  your  enterprise 
(from  Internet,  to  call  centers, 
to  databases,  to  fulfillment  and 
beyond)  on  customers'  needs  and 
preferences,  building  long-term 
customer  loyalty  to  deliver  on 
your  business  goals. 

Our  leading-edge  intelligent 
software  links  customer 
interactions  across  your  entire 
company.  We  have  technology  to 
integrate  your  voice  and  data 
applications  (around  the  block 
and  around  the  world),  eliminating 
barriers  to  doing  business. 

It  adds  up  to  a  more  seamless 
experience  for  your  customers. 


The  power  of  our  strategic 
alliances  with  leading  software 
applications,  technology  and 
integration  partners  assures  you 
a  total  CRM  Solution. 

And  (rest  easy)  Lucent  NetCare® 
CRM  Professional  Services 
can  help  you  plan,  design, 
integrate  and  manage  your 
solution  (24x7x365). 


on  your  customers 


See  how  Lucent  CRH  Solutions  bring 
it  all  together  to  make  customer 
relationships  more  rewarding 
for  everyone.  Give  us  a  call. 

1-877-FOR-CRM1  (1-877-367-2761) 


And  the  rewards 
add  up  for  everyone. 


www.lucent.com/crmnow 


We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work. 


In  Box 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


About  a  year  ago,  i  noticed  a  major  disconnect  in  the  IT  universe.  While  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  large  software  vendors  were  positioning  themselves  as  “strategic  providers”  that  went  beyond 
simply  selling  a  technology  product  or  service,  CIOs  were  as  disgruntled  as  ever  with  the  lack  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  follow-through  they  received.  So  we  decided  to  go  out  and  explore  the  marketplace,  within  certain 
product  categories,  to  see  which  vendors  deliver  on  their  relationship  promises  and  which  fall  short. 

Our  first  challenge  was  to  define  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  With  the  help  of  an  advisory  board  made  up  of 
CIOs,  IT  consultants  and  contract  lawyers,  we  came  up  with  a  list  of  characteristics  that  are  critical  to  any 
strategic  relationship.  We  refined  the  list  many  times  until  we  were  satisfied  that  we  were  examining  the  crux 

of  the  issue.  Working  with  our  sister  company,  IDC,  our  partner  on  this  project,  we 
selected  product  categories  and  finalized  the  list  of  characteristics.  IDC  supplied  the 
list  of  top  vendors  within  each  category,  by  market  share. 

Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  reports  the  results  of  this  survey — which  over  560  of 
you  filled  out — in  “Promises,  Promises,”  beginning  on  Page  46.  Not  surprisingly, 
integrators  generally  fared  better  than  pure  software  vendors.  After  all,  their  entire 
value  proposition  is  based  on  coming  into  your  company  to  put  technology  together 
and  make  it  work. 

Do  software  providers  really  need  to  bother  with  strategic  relationships,  or 
is  it  just  enough  for  them  to  deliver  products  that  work  the  way  they’re  sup¬ 
posed  to?  In  a  world  where  product  uniqueness  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain,  you  bet. 

So  here’s  an  observation  for  the  vendors:  If  your  product  is  strategically 
important,  yet  you  don’t  understand  your  customers’  businesses,  share  risk,  go  beyond  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions,  deliver  business  benefits,  collaborate  with  other  key  ven¬ 
dors,  and  work  with  your  customers  after  the  sale,  then  there’s  a 
very  sweet  opportunity  for  a  competitor  to  at  least  gain  an  audi¬ 
ence.  Sure,  there  are  other  ways  to  tie  your  customers  to  you,  but 
if  you  believe  in  the  strategic  partnering  credo,  and  especially  if 
you’re  going  to  lay  claim  to  it  in  your  sales  pitches,  you  should 
review  these  survey  results  and  think  about  how  you  can  better 
incorporate  our  attributes  into  your  customer  interactions. 


How  to  Reach  Us 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.com 


P.S.  This  type  of  survey  is  something  of  a  departure  for  us,  so  I’d 
love  to  know  what  you  think  about  it.  What  did  you  like  about  it, 
and  what  did  we  miss?  Should  we  do  it  again?  What  other  soft¬ 
ware  categories  should  we  explore?  Send  e-mail  to  me  or  to  survey@cio.com 


E-mail  letters@cio.com 
Phone  508  872-0080 
Fax  508  879-7784 

Address  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701-9208 

WebSite  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  RMS  at  71 7  399-1 900,  Ext.  31 . 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation.  e-@ction  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation.  ©1999  Unisys  Corporation. 


If  only  it  were  that  simple. 

There's  more  to  becoming  an  e-business  than  this. 

To  succeed  in  the  digital  economy,  you've  got  to  do  more  than  just 
put  up  a  Web  site.  You've  got  to  transform  your  business  into  an  e-business. 

Which  is  why  you  should  talk  with  Unisys. 

Introducing  Unisys  e-@ction  Solutions. 

That's  the  name  we've  given  to  our  portfolio  of  service  and  technology 
solutions  to  help  you  interact  with  your  customers  and  transact  business 
via  the  Internet. 

And  that  is  what  Unisys  e-@ction  Solutions  are  all  about: 
integrating  your  operations  with  those  of  your  suppliers,  your  business 
partners  and  your  customers.  All  to  give  your  business  the  speed  and 
agility  you  need  to  compete  successfully  in  the  digital  marketplace. 

e-business  isn't  a  new  business  for  us. 

At  Unisys,  we  were  involved  in  e-business  even  before  it  had  a 
name.  Helping  hundreds  of  clients  in  key  industries  and  governments 
successfully  transform  themselves. 

In  doing  so,  we've  learned  that  providing  Web-related  solutions 
is  more  than  just  knowing  the  Internet.  It's  about  understanding  how 
your  business  works.  Integrating  Web  technologies  into  your  existing 
systems  and  applications  to  maximize  the  strengths  of  both.  And  doing  it 
all  quickly  and  cost  effectively. 

Putting  our  current  and  future 
e-products  and  services  under  the  Unisys 
e-@ction  Solutions  banner  is  our  way  of 
demonstrating  our  commitment  to 
helping  clients  transform  their  businesses 
into  e-businesses.  And  sticking  with  them 
until  the  job  is  done. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  from  now 
on  a  lot  of  the  stuff  we  eat,  sleep  and  drink 
starts  with  an  "e." 

UNISYS 

We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


©  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 
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TOO  MUCH  INFORMATION 
I  just  read  “Overload  Redux”  [CIO  Sec¬ 
tion  1,  Oct.  1, 1999].  One  thing  I  would 
offer  is  that  IT  has  a  problem  distinguish¬ 
ing  data  from  information.  It  seems  as 
though  we  often  think  that  if  we  store  it 
on  a  LAN  or  on  DASD  it  will  magically 
produce  business  knowledge  on  its  own. 

Data  mining  attempts  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  by  and 
large,  it’s  proving  difficult  to  manage  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  mines  data  from  existing  end- 
user  sources  (Will  it  show  me  all  the  Word 
documents  that  mention  my  project’s 
name?  Does  it  show  up  on  any  spread¬ 
sheets?  Will  it  capture  mainframe  data?). 

I  tend  to  believe  that  information  is 
data  made  useful  and  relevant  to  the 
issues  before  me  now.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  this  definition,  data  needs  to  be 
timely,  interpreted  and  formatted  to  pre¬ 
sent  answers  to  questions  (Do  we  need 
new  computers?  Are  our  sales  on  track 
to  forecast?  Will  it  rain  tonight?). 

Hopefully,  we  will  learn  that  captur¬ 
ing  data  is  only  the  first  step,  crunching 
it  into  information — real,  usable,  timely 
information — is  what  will  be  the  IT  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  next  decade.  Perhaps  that’s 
the  discussion  we  should  all  start  having. 

F.  Michael  Stutz 
Senior  Systems  Analyst 
Asbburn,  Va. 
fmstutz@onebox.com 

I  spend  a  lot  of  time  helping  companies 
implement  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  systems — particularly  in  the 
areas  of  sales  automation  and  customer 
service.  The  first  place  I  always  go  to  look 
at  their  information  flows  and  require¬ 
ments  is  the  corporate  e-mail  system. 

Masses  of  e-mails  sent  out  to  “Sales 
All”  or  “All  <Companyname>”  or 
“Consulting”  are  usually  a  signal  of  a 
dysfunctional  organization.  These 
e-mails  are  always  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  and  rarely  provide  any. 

I  have  all  kinds  of  filters  on  my  e-mail, 
both  personal  and  corporate,  and  they 
still  only  get  rid  of  the  noise.  With  my 
staff  I  have  a  rule  that  if  they  send  some¬ 
thing  to  me,  it  needs  to  be  actionable;  if 
they  cc  me,  then  they  should  highlight 
what  I  need  to  read  if  the  e-mail  is  longer 
than  a  screen.  I  guess  this  helps  the  fur¬ 
ther  up  an  organization  you  are. 


Of  course,  I  still  get  a  kick  from  the 
people  who  e-mail  the  guy  in  the  cube 
next  to  them  instead  of  getting  off  their 
butts  and  walking  five  yards. 

John  Care 

Technical  Director 

Clarify  Inc. 

Yardley,  Pa. 
jcare@email.msn.com 

MIND  OR  MATTER 
I  enjoyed  reading  “Does  KM=IT?” 
[CIO  Section  2,  Sept.  15, 1999]. 

I  couldn’t  agree  more  with  the  premise 
of  the  article.  However,  I  believe  the  con¬ 
fusion  between  KM  and  technology  is  a 
failure  to  distinguish  knowledge  assets 
from  information  assets.  I  don’t  think 
Mr.  Malhotra’s  “myths”  do  much  to 
clear  the  air  on  this  topic.  Information 
technology  can,  and  has,  stored  human 
intelligence  for  decades. 

Thousands  of  knowledge-based  ex¬ 
pert  systems,  artificial  neural  networks 
and  case-based  reasoning  and  retrieval 
systems  are  running  in  production,  (not 
to  mention  the  millions  of  Cobol  pro¬ 
grams  executing  simpler  forms  of 
knowledge).  These  technologies  have 
also  worked  their  way  into  conven¬ 
tional  software  products,  like  Adobe’s 
Pagemaker  and  IBM’s  Visual  Banker. 

Mr.  Malhotra  and  I  might  agree  on 
myth  number  one  (knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  technologies  deliver  the  right  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  right  person  at  the  right 
time),  but  for  different  reasons.  That 
myth  is  true  if  you  substitute  the  word 
information  for  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
the  extent  of  KM  is  not  to  deliver  infor¬ 
mation.  But  not  because  of  outdated  busi¬ 
ness  models  nor  an  inability  to  predict 
information  requirements.  Rather,  infor¬ 
mation  assets  operationalize  knowledge 
assets  for  the  right  people  at  the  right 
time.  It  is  the  inability  of  “experts”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  information  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  the  failure  to  separate  KM  from 
technology,  that  serves  to  muddy  the 
waters  of  knowledge  management. 

Shawn  McNelis 
Vice  President  for 
Knowledge  Management 
PNC  Bank  Corp. 

Pittsburgh 

sbawn.mcnelis@pncbank.com 
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the  world’s  best  database  of  people  and  businesses. 

Since  we  are  the  originators  of  the  data,  the  database  will  be  updated 
every  day.  It  will  be  the  most  current  information  available.  Not  only 
that,  we  will  be  offering  pictures  and  videos  of  businesses  so  your 
customers  can  see  the  business  in  living  color.  And  guess  what,  it’s 
absolutely  FREE! 

So  if  you  would  like  to  get  started  offering  white  or  yellow  pages  on 
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David  Luebke  at  650-389-0700. 
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development  tools.  Even  so,  that  doesn’t  mean  MCSDs  go  into  every  job  assuming 
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that  it  will  end  with  a  Microsoft  solution.  Instead,  they  go  in  assuming  only  that 
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Publishers  Note 


The  urge  to  make  this  yet  another  end-of-the-year  Y2K  col¬ 
umn  came  and  went.  I  can  hear  the  cheers  emanating  from  the  400,000  of 
you  who  regularly  read  CIO. 

I  am,  however,  going  to  write  a  column  with  a  Y2K  angle — one  that  I  think 
you  will  find  interesting.  Then  the  rest  of  the  column  will  share  with  you  sev¬ 
eral  trends  I  see  developing  in  the  coming  years. 

Remember  the  oil  crisis  of  the  1970s?  Lots  of  short-term  pain.  But  the  long¬ 
term  legacy  was  more  fuel-efficient  automobiles.  In  the  coming  months  there 

will  be  Y2K  pain,  but  most  of  it  will  be  short 
lived.  And  since  Y2K  caused  the  world  of 
computing  to  do  an  inventory  of  applications 
and  infrastructures — to  clean  our  digital 
houses — I  predict  its  long-term  legacy  will 
be  that  we  are  set  for  the  exciting  world  of 
e-business  in  the  new  millennium. 

Yes,  e-business  to  e-business  is  the  Next  Big 
Thing.  It  will  dwarf  the  business-to-consumer 
portion  of  the  Web.  The  big  battle  within 
e-business  will  pit  e-David  companies,  the  dot¬ 
com  firms,  against  the  e-Goliaths,  the  large, 
established  corporations  with  customers, 
profits  and  legacy  systems  that  must  be  Web- 
enabled  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
E-business  will  not,  as  most  think,  disinter¬ 
mediate  companies.  Quite  the  opposite.  And,  supply  chains  will  be  longer  and 
more  complex  as  businesses  link  with  each  other  in  gigantic,  global  ecosystems. 

Welcome  to  the  age  of  the  empowered  customer.  Our  economic  history  can 
be  broadly  segmented  into  three  categories.  The  agrarian  economy,  where  the 
buyer  of  a  good  or  service  sets  the  value;  the  industrial  economy,  in  which  the 
seller  was  clearly  in  charge;  and  the  information  economy,  where  the  buyer  is 
once  again  back  in  the  driver’s  seat.  Customers  will  have  more  choices  than 
ever.  CIOs  will  be  forced  to  work  even  harder  to  make  sure  their  IT  infrastruc¬ 
tures  give  customers  the  choices  they  need. 

Information  will  evolve  into  a  utility  model  as  the  application  service  com¬ 
puting  paradigm  takes  hold.  Some  call  it  Web  tone,  some  call  it  Net  tone.  But  I 
call  it  “I”  tone.  The  /  in  IT  will  become  more  important  that  the  T.  Smart  com¬ 
panies  will  move  to  make  information  the  business  model  they  compete  on. 

The  function  of  the  CEO  will  become  obsolete.  It  will  be  replaced  by  the 
“CeO,”  or  chief  e-business  officer.  The  CIO  function  will  remain  as  strong  as 
ever  and  will  be  seen  as  the  steppingstone  to  the  corner  office. 

So,  yes,  these  are  exciting  times  we  live  in.  I  will  end  here  so  that  you  can  get 
back  to  prepping  for  some  of  that  short-term  Y2K  pain.  The  long-term  fore¬ 
cast,  however,  is  for  lots  of  sunny  skies  for  CIOs  as  our  industry  is  about  to 
embark  on  an  extraordinary  journey  called  electronic  business. 


Gary  J.  Beach 
gheach@cio.com 
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Doesn’t  Matter 
If  You’ve  Been 
Bad  or  Good 


vendors  For  some  CIOs,  it's 


Christmas  (or  Hanukkah  or  Kwanzaa) 
all  year  long.  In  order  to  get  their 
business,  vendors  regularly 
woo  them  with  extrava¬ 
gant  gifts.  Should  a  CIO 
view  this  largess  as  a 
gesture  of  generosity, 
a  token  of  esteem...or  a 
bit  of  bribery?  The  best 
advice  we  can  offer  is,  let 
your  conscience  be  your  guide. 

When  Myron  Karasik  served  as  CIO 
of  San  Diego-based  health-care  com¬ 
pany  Sutter  Corp.  in  1 992,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  invited  him  and 
his  wife  to  watch  the  America's 
Cup  race  from  a  chartered  60- 
foot  yacht.  DEC  was  bidding  on 
Karasik's  business  at  the  time. 

Karasik,  who's  now  CIO  at  the 
Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Cozen  & 
O'Connor,  had  used  DEC'S  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  past  and  wound  up 
using  them  again.  But  he  says 
that  even  after  the  fancy  DEC- 
bought  dinners,  parties  and 
windbreakers,  "DEC  didn't  wind 
up  getting  the  lion's  share  [of 
Sutter's  business]." 

Estimated  cost:  A  lot. 

Bill  Pratt,  senior  vice  president 


of  technology  and  CIO  for  New  York 
City-based  PR  Newswire  Inc.,  was 
offered  two  first-class  tickets  and  four- 
day  hotel  accommodations  in  Palm 
Springs.  Though  he's  a  large  customer 
of  the  networking-telecommunica¬ 
tions  firm  (he  wouldn't  give  the  name) 
that  tempted  him  with  this  offer,  he 
was  suspicious  of  the  gift 
because,  surprise,  "It  came 
in  the  midst  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  this  company 
to  renew  a  contract." 
Estimated  cost: 
$9,000  for  tickets  and 
accommodations. 

The  management  consult¬ 
ing  giant  Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP  has  a 
strict  company  policy  forbidding 
employees  from  accepting  gifts  val¬ 


ued  at  over 
$25.  That's 
why  the  com¬ 
pany's  CIO, 

Dennis  Fenn- 
essey,  declined  a 
telecom  vendor's  (he 
wouldn't  say  which  one)  invitation 
to  whisk  him  and  his  wife  away  for  a 
vacation  to  Key  Largo,  Fla.,  via  the 
vendor's  private  jet.  Also  included  in 
this  package  were  complimentary 
sky-box  tickets  to  the  1 995  Super 
Bowl  in  Miami. 

Estimated  cost:  $6,600  for  airfare 
and  hotel;  $325  to  $400  for  Super  Bowl 
tickets,  according  to  the  NFL.  (And  if 
any  reader  finds  sky-box  Super  Bowl 
tickets  for  only  $325  to  $400,  please 
let  us  know.)  (Continued  on  Page  30) 


Gotta,  Gotta  Have  It! 


THE  HOLIDAYS 


So  now  we’ve  spilled  the  beans  about  the  luxurious 
gifts  with  which  vendors  have  piqued  the  attention  and  sought  the  affec 
tion  of  CIOs  (see  above).  But  when  asked  what  cool  techy-gadgety  item 
they  really  wanted  for  the  holidays,  the  majority  of  senior  IT  execs 
we  contacted  in  an  informal  survey  gushed,  “A  Palm  VII!” 

The  newest  addition  to  3Com  Corp.’s  line  of  handheld 
computers,  the  Palm  VII  gives  CIOs  wireless  access  to  a 
selection  of  the  content  of  23  Web  sites  providing  news, 
weather  reports,  stock  quotes  and  more.  (Trying  to  access 
the  whole  Internet  would  make  downloading  pages  a 
painfully  slow  process.)  You  also  can  send  and  receive 
e-mail  and  shop  online.  All  this  by  just  raising  the  little 
gizmo’s  antenna.  Best  yet,  you  don’t  have  to  install  any  soft¬ 
ware;  the  device  comes  fully  loaded. 

The  Palm  VII  runs  on  two  AAA  batteries  and  retails  at 
$499.  For  more  information,  visit  www.3com.com.  ■ 
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Integrate  seamlessly  and  the  horizon  is  pure  opportunity. 

When  all  corners  of  your  business  can  share  information  seamlessly,  you've  transformed  smart  into 
powerful.  Great  Plains  can  help.  With  efficient  pathways  for  the  llow  of  information  and  Internet 

technologies  that  let  you  share  it  around  the  globe.  From  e-commerce  to  front  office  to  finance  GREAT  PLAINS 
to  HR,  explore  all  the  possibilities  on  your  horizon.  Visit  WWW.greatplainS.C0ni/integrate.  see  further 

©  1 999  Grc.it  Plains  Software.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  company  and  product  names  included  in  this  document  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  marks  ol  their  respective  companies. 


Trendlines 


JL 


(Continued  from  Page 28)  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  Tom  Murphy,  CIO 
of  Miami-based  Royal  Caribbean 
Cruises  Ltd.,  thumbed  his  nose  at  a 
similar  offer  from  "one  of  the  big  three 
telecom  companies."  Had  he  accepted,  the  for¬ 
mer  VP  of  information  technology  and  CIO  at  Bristol  Hotels  & 

Resorts  could  have  watched  from  the  50-yard 
line  as  the  Dallas  Cowboys  slaughtered  the 
Buffalo  Bills  in  Super  Bowl  XXVIII  in  1 994 
at  the  Georgia  Dome  in  Atlanta. 

Estimated  cost:  $4,500  plus  the 
absurd  ticket  price  supplied  by  the  NFL. 
John  Fiore,  executive  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  Boston-based  investment  bank¬ 
ing  firm  State  Street  Corp.,  comes  out  on  the 
low  end.  He's  been  offered  all  sorts  of  trifles  and  trin¬ 
kets  such  as  toy  trains,  miniature  telescopes  and  remote-controlled 
cars.  The  vendor  that  sent  him  a  lovely  remote-controlled  Porsche 
(he  doesn't  remember  which  vendor  it  was)  neglected  to  send  the 
remote  control  with  the  car,  however.  To  get  it,  Fiore  needed  to 
meet  with  the  vendor  in  person. 

Did  he?  Noway! 

Estimated  cost:  $49.99  for  remote-controlled  Porsche. 

(Can  you  top  these  stories?  We'd  love  to  hear  your  vendor  tales. 
Please  tel  I  us  at  www.cio.com/printlinks.)  -Meridith  Levinson 


Department  of  Big  Scary  Numbers 

$1  Trillion 

Amount  of  e-commerce  business  that 
will  be  conducted  in  2003. 


^50  Biiifon 

The  amount  spent  on  business  process 
outsourcing  (data  centers,  client/server, 
applications,  help  desk,  etc.)  in  1998. 

$200  Billion 

The  amount  that  will  be  spent  in  2002. 


Total  venture  capital  investment  in  IT  in  1999. 


1 A  Rillinn 

Ilf  I 

Number  of  Web  visits  expected  this 
holiday  season. 


Department  of  Little  Scary  Numbers 

11  .percent 

Number  of  those  1.3  Billion  visits  that  will 
produce  an  online  transaction. 


Office  Sweet  Office 

Talk  about  living  your  work:  In  order  to  keep  its  employees  thinking 
about  exactly  what  business  they're  in,  Framingham,  Mass.-based 
online  retailer  Furniture.com  Inc.  built  a  house  in  the  middle  of  its 
office  space  and  furnished  it  with  its  own  products. 

"Inside  the  house  are  conference  rooms  and  a  kitchen  area," 
says  Lee  Chaissan,  vice  president  of  engineering,  who's  responsible 
for  Web  development  and  IS.  "The  whole  concept  of  Furniture.com 
is  to  bring  people  to  our  site  and  build  their  dream  home.  So  we 
built  our  own."  (For  more  on  creative  office  space,  see  "Work  and 
Play,"  Page  80.) 


Furniture.com  CIO  George  Lu  (left)  and  Engineering  VP  Lee  Chaissan. 
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Introducing  the  first  complete  solution  for  supplier 
relationship  management  (SRM).  Brought  to 
you  by  SAS  Institute,  the  world  leader  in  deci¬ 
sion  support  software,  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
the  world’s  leader  in  business  information.  This 
solution  gives  you  the  big  picture  on  who  your 
suppliers  are,  how  they’re  related  to  each  other, 
what  you’re  buying  from  where,  and  who  you 
should  be  buying  from.  You  can  consolidate  all 
your  procurement  data— whatever  its  source— 
around  UN/Standard  Products  and  Services 
Classification...  the  new  standard  for  classifying 
goods  and  services. 

O  Consolidate  purchases  with 
a  select  number  of  vendors. 


O  Negotiate  better  contracts. 

O  Analyze  your  buying  practices 
over  time. 

We’ll  show  you  how — in  just  five  easy  clicks — 
with  our  free  interactive  demo.  Visit  us  now  at 

www.sas.com/srm 


E3  fM 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  sas  institute 


www.sas.com/srm  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1  877.SAS.INST  (1 .877.727.4678).  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration. 
Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  D&B.  and  all  other  Dun  &  Bradstreet  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Copynght©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  27053US  0999 


intel 

online 

services 


in  the  surge  economy,  one  of  the 
biggest  threats  to  your  business  is  success. 

on  the  internet,  any  business  can  face  a  massive  demand 
for  its  products  and  services  in  an  instant,  and  brand 
loyalty  lasts  as  long  as  your  web  site  stays  up.  the 
high-speed,  high-volume  surge  economy  has  changed 
business  forever,  which  is  why  intel  online  services 
designs  state-of-the-art  internet  service  centers  to  meet 
the  demand,  from  a  dedicated  oc48  fiber  optic  ring 
that  can  scale  to  oc192,  providing  network  connectivity 
to  multiple  carriers,  to  as  many  as  10,000  stacked 
and  ready  servers,  windows  nt*  linux*  Solaris'  -  the 
operating  system  of  your  choice,  right  down  to  the 
seismically  reinforced  floor,  every  detail  has  been 
intel-engineered  like  it  was  the  most  critical  part  of  your 

business,  because  it  is.  f  take  a  virtual  tour  -»  intelonlineservices.com  ^ 


up  to  10,000  stacked  and  ready  servers 


Trendlines 

Where’s  the  Party? 


~\ 


ONE  WILD,  WIL 


D  WEEKEND 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 


If  you’ll  be  toiling  in  the  office 
on  Dec.  3 1  to  make  sure  your  company  is  primed 
for  the  Y2K  date  change  (see  “Times  Up!”  at 
right)  instead  of  partying  like  it’s  1999,  you  can 
still  sing  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Times  Square  Media  LLC,  a  Web  developer, 
Countdown  Entertainment,  a  New  York  City 
marketing  consultancy  and  the  Times  Square 
Business  Improvement  District  have  teamed  up 
to  give  preoccupied  CIOs  a  way  to  enjoy  the  bac¬ 
chanal  vicariously.  TimesSquare2000.com  will 
broadcast  the  New  Year’s  rumpus  in  Times 
Square  as  well  as  the  revelries  in  Cairo,  London, 
Paris  and  Tokyo  in  real-time. 

Of  course,  this  means  you 
might  see  Y2K-related  fail¬ 
ures  before  the  clock  strikes 
midnight  in  the  United  States. 

And  if  you  do,  you  just  might 
want  to  break  out  the  cham¬ 
pagne  before  the  lights  go 
out  and  you  can’t  find  the 
paper  cups. 

-Meriditb  Levinson 


Time's  Up! 


Betting  on  the 
Apocalypse 


Not  that  we  are  in  favor  of  gambling — heaven 
forbid — but  Costa  Rica-based  NASA  International,  an 
offshore  gaming  site,  has  put  out  a  line  on  Y2K  disas¬ 
ters.  Wagering  propositions  (for  entertainment 
purposes  only,  mind  you)  include: 

Bank  Failure:  1,000-1  thatthe  millennium 
bug  will  close  the  Federal  Reserve  for  24  hours  or  more. 

Air  Disaster:  300-1  that  a  commercial  airliner 

will  go  down. 

Stock  Market  Crash:  5-1  thatthe  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average  will  drop  more  than  200  points  on 
the  first  day  of  trading  after  the  millennium. 

Armageddeon:  1,000,000-1  thatthe 
world  will  end  Jan.  1 , 2000. 

You  can  place  your  bet  on  the  apocalypse  at  www. 
nasasports.com.  At  1 ,000,000-1 ,  it's  probably  worth  a 
flyer,  but  if  you  win,  how  are  you  gonna  collect?  ■ 


V 


O  WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  NEW  YEARS?  PLAN- 
ning  any  parties?  Or  would  you  just  be  happy  if 
your  job’s  still  there  on  Monday  morning?  We  asked 
CIOs  about  their  plans  for  that  weekend,  and  their 
responses  were  remarkably  consistent.  In  fact,  you 
can  almost  hear  them  barking  at  their  staffs  in  the  same  way 
Joe  Friday  used  to  warn  suspects:  Don’t  leave  town. 

As  of  mid-October,  many  CIOs  hadn’t  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  their  New  Year’s  plans  of  action.  But  none  of  them 
had  made  travel  plans,  nor  are  they  allowing  their  key  people 
to  do  so.  At  the  top  of  these  CIOs’  to-do  lists  is  getting  together 
contact  numbers  for  phones  and  pagers.  Those  employees 
not  being  asked  to  come  to  work  are  nonetheless 
expected  to  stay  available  and  accessible. 

Some  CIOs  are  assembling  core  groups  to  stay 
onsite  as  the  clock  ticks  down.  Bruce  Blitch,  CIO 
at  Tessenderlo  Kerley  Inc.,  a  chemical  manufacturer 
in  Phoenix,  has  assigned  a  small  cross-functional 
group  to  come  in  to  do  what  he  calls  “a  high-level 
integrity  check.”  After  all,  he  cautions,  “If  the 
groundwork  and  testing  hasn’t  been  done  by  Dec.  31, 
it  won’t  get  done  on  Jan.  1.”  Blitch  also  plans  to  do 
some  pre-millennium  shopping,  picking  up  two 
weeks’  supply  of  toner,  diskettes,  backup  tapes,  and 
more  than  enough  fresh  batteries  for  pagers  and  cell 
phones.  (He’s  also  going  to  be  brainstorming  “Stone  Age” 
ways  for  his  staff  to  communicate  in  the  event  of  a  total  fail¬ 
ure  of  telecom  services). 

At  the  headquarters  of  children’s  clothing  retailer  The  Gym- 
boree  Corp.  in  Burlingame,  Calif.,  a  group  of  technicians  and 
managers  will  monitor  the  company’s  systems  onsite  the  entire 
weekend,  according  to  Business  Systems  Manager  Jim  Daviner. 
During  that  weekend,  Gymboree’s  550  stores  will  be  in  the 
throes  of  postholiday  shopping  mania. 

Other  organizations  in  which  staffs  generally  work  24/7/365 
aren’t  planning  extraordinary  measures.  Peter  Flack,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  services  for  Best  Western  International  Inc. 
in  Phoenix,  says  that  for  several  months  now  his  company  has 
been  booking  reservations  for  2000  without  a  hitch.  He’s  not 
anticipating  adding  extra  crew  for  the  weekend,  but  he  does 
plan  to  provide  for  an  onsite  party  for  those  poor  folks  stuck 
working  that  day.  As  for  Flack  himself:  “I  will  be  hanging 
around  town,  expecting  the  worst  and  hoping  for  the  best.” 

None  of  the  CIOs  we  talked  to  are  planning  any  special 
financial  compensation  for  IS  staff  members  who  work  over 
the  weekend.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  company  has  a  use- 
it-or-lose-it  policy  toward  vacation  and  your  staffers  will  lose 
vacation  time  because  you’re  asking  them  to  stay  close  by, 
you’ll  want  to  relax  that  rule,  as  Blitch  is  doing.  You  don’t 
want  2000  to  begin  with  hard  feelings.  -Howard  Baldwin 
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What  if  you  could  transport  your  company  anywhere  you  knew  it  could  go?  Achieving  a  high  return  on 
investment  and  enhancing  your  bottom  line  in  ways  you  hadn’t  considered.  The  journey  begins  when  you  see 
your  vision  through  a  Samsung  monitor.  Yes,  Samsung.  We’re  the  #1  manufacturer  of  CRT  and  TFT  displays 
in  the  world.  In  fact,  we  have  the  credentials  and  awards  to  help  you  reach  your  company’s  potential.  With 
superior,  high-performance  machines,  and  value  and  service  to  support  your  investment.  Let  Samsung  take 
your  company  to  a  visual  frontier  that  will  change  the  way  you  view  business  forever. 


700TFT 


The  Power  of  Samsung™ 


For  more  information,  call  800-SAMSUNG,  or  visit  www.samsungmonitor.com 


Trendlines 


Hot  Shot 

Gates.  Jobs.  Andreesen. 

Dell.  Names  to  conjure  with.  Kids  who  had  an 
idea  (or  borrowed  one)  and  made  millions. 

Now  there’s  another  youngster  who  may  be 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  a  fortune:  23-year-old  Amar 
Goel,  founder  and  president  of  Chipshot.com. 

Way  back  in  1995,  a  few  months  after  Amazon.com 
first  went  online,  Goel,  a  Harvard  sophomore  and  a 
member  of  the  Crimson’s  varsity  golf  team,  set  up  a  Web 
site  from  his  dorm  room.  It  sold  discounted  brand-name 
golf  stuff.  Call  it  the  Amazon  business  model. 

But  it  didn’t  work  so  well.  “We  couldn’t  save  the  con¬ 
sumer  much  money,”  says  Goel.  Consequently,  Goel 
couldn’t  make  much  money. 

So  in  1996  Goel  began  assembling  custom-made 
clubs  at  the  company’s  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  headquarters 
using  the  same  parts  (heads,  shafts,  grips)  the  Callaways 
and  Taylors  used.  By  offering  a  quality  product  without 


the  marketing  overhead,  Goel 

\  grabbed  “a  better  margin”  and 

“a  better  connection  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer.”  Call  it  the  Dell  model. 

In  1998,  buoyed  by  $25  mil¬ 
lion  in  venture  capital,  Goel 
rolled  out  a  proprietary  tech¬ 
nology  called  PerfectFit.  Now  a 
golfer  can  go  to  Chipshot.com  and,  using  pull¬ 
down  menus,  enter  his  or  her  height,  sex  and  skill  level, 
and  Chipshot  will  assemble  a  custom-fitted  club  that 
Goel  believes  will  shave  strokes  off  anyone’s  game. 
Recently  he  also  became  a  club  manufacturer,  putting 
the  Chipshot.com  logo  on  clubs. 

Today  Goel  has  more  than  150  employees.  Can  an 
IPO  be  far  off?  Probably  not. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.cbipshot.com.  For 
this  holiday  season,  e-gift  certificates  for  your  favorite 
golfer  are  available  at  the  site. 

-David  Rosenbaum 


Who  Stole  the 
Cookies  from 
the  Cookie  Jar? 

privacy  Nervous  about  revealing 
too  much  of  yourself  when  you  go  on 
the  Web?  Privada  Inc.,  a  San  Jose, 
Calif.-based  startup,  offers  Web 
Incognito,  a  service  designed  to  pre¬ 
serve  your  online  privacy. 

Web  Incognito  lets  surfers  cruise  the 
Internet  without  fear  of  unwittingly 
divulging  their  identities  to  unsavory 
Web  sites.  The  Java-based  Privada- 
Proxy  software  users  install  on  their 
machines  acts  as  the  interface  to  a  net¬ 
work  of  servers  maintained  by  Privada. 
By  segmenting  and  encrypting  system 
information — things  such  as  IP 
addresses,  e-mail  addresses,  operating 
systems  and  types  of  browser — the 
network  blocks  Web  sites  from  identi¬ 
fying  individual  users.  Web  sites  can 
still  compile  profiles  based  on  surfing 


patterns — and  thereby  continue  to 
create  customized  pages  for  the  user's 
convenience — but  what  they  can't  do 
is  trackthe  IP  addresses  from  the  Pri¬ 
vada  network  back  to  the  individual's 
computer. 

When  it  comes  to  cookies — those 
insidious  crumbs  of  information  Web 
sites  launch  to  create  electronic  trails 
back  to  your  computer — users  have 
the  option  of  blocking  them  through 
the  Privada  network  or  using  them  to 
access  password-protected  sites.  In 


either  case,  the  cookies  reside  on  the 
Privada  network  servers,  not  on  your 
hard  drive.  In  other  words,  they're 
your  cookies  but  they're  stored  in 
Privada'sjar. 

The  service  costs  $5  per  month 
and  is  available  to  individuals  as  well 
as  to  corporations.  For  those  who 
aren't  overly  concerned  with  privacy, 
Barbara  Bellissimo,  Privada's  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  offers  a  persuasive 
argument  why  you  should  be.  "The 
Internet  is  full  of  information  that  sites 
can  use  to  create  profiles  without  per¬ 
mission,"  she  says.  "Since  we're  not 
sure  where  the  privacy  debate  will  end 
up,  it's  better  to  start  by  being  private 
and  choosing  to  disclose  pieces  after 
trust  with  a  site  has  been  established." 
Once  personal  privacy  is  forfeited 
wholesale,  who  knows  if  any  of  us  will 
ever  get  it  back. 

A  free  CD-ROM  of  the  PrivadaProxy 
software  can  be  requested  at  www. 
privada.com.  -Megan  Santosus 
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Welcome  to  the  New  World. 

^  Powered  Network..  A  world  full  of  stories  just  like  this  one.  Stories  of  Cisco  Powered  Network  "  service  providers 
delivering  innovative  business  solutions.  To  be  matched  with  a  service  provider  partner  who  can  reliably  extend 
your  network  over  a  Cisco-based  infrastructure,  visit  our  site  at  www.cisco.com/go/cpn. 
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NEW  DELL®  POWEREDGE •  2400  Server 
Workgroup  Server 

■  Intel*  Pentium8  III  Processor  at  450MHz  (up  to  667MHz); 

Dual  Processor  Capable 

*  64MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  9GB*  7200  RPM  Uitra-2/LVD  SCSI  HD  (up  to  36GB*  10K);  Hot-swap 
Optional;  180GB*  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  Embedded  Single-Cbannel  RAID  with  64MB  Cache 

»  HP  OpenView*  NNM  Special  Edition;  Integrated  NIC  and  SCSI  Controllers; 
40X  Max5  SCSI  CD-ROM 

■  Optional  Redundant  Hot-Swap  Power  Supplies 

■  3-Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site'  Service;  7x24  Tech  Support'5 

(f  A  *  :  Business  Lease15:  $83/Mo.,36  Month 

Z.*T  /  y  ^  E-VAtUE  CODE:  11178-291124 

Dell  ’  Recommended  Upgrades: 

■  MS*  Windows  NT"  Server  4.0,  add  $799 

■  Upgrade  to  18GB*  10,000  RPM  Ultra  2/LVD  SCSI  HD,  add  $600 


YOU’RE  THE  BOSS.  YOU  PUT  YOUR  SWEAT  AND  GUTS  INTO  THIS  COMPANY.  AND  LUCKILY,  SO  DOES  YOUR  DELL® 


POWEREDGE®  SERVER.  IN  FACT,  IT  LIKES  WORKING  AROUND  THE  CLOCK.  DELL  SERVERS  ARE  BUILT  WITH  RESILIENT 
UPTIME  FEATURES  LIKE  HOT-SWAPPABLE  POWER  SUPPLIES,  COOLING  FANS  AND  HARD  DRIVES.  SO  YOUR  SERVER 
STAYS  UP  AND  RUNNING.  EVEN  THROUGH  THE  MEANEST  FLU  SEASON. 


DELL®  POWEREDGE •  1300  Server 
Entry-Level  Server 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  450MHz 

(up  to  600MHz);  Dual  Processor/RAID  Capable 

■  64MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

■  9GB*  7200  RPM  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  HD  (up  to  36GB‘); 
108GB*  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  HP  OpenView*  NNM  Special  Edition;  NIC  and  Inte¬ 
grated  SCSI  Controllers;  40X  Max5  Variable  CD-ROM 

■  3-Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site3  Service;  7x24 
Tech  Support’' 

^  i  A  f  \  Business  Lease15:  $50/Mo.,36  Mos. 

<6*  E-VALUE  CODE:  11178-291114 

Dell*  Recommended  Upgrade: 

■  Small  Business  Upgrade  Bundle,  add  $1897 
Includes:  MS*  BackOffice  Small  Business  Server  4.5, 
Modem,  Training  on  CD-ROM  and  System  Support 


NEW  DELL®  POWEREDGE •  2400 Server 

Workgroup  Server 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  533MHz 
(up  to  667MHz);  Dual  Processor  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  Three  9GB*  7200  RPM  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Hot-swap  HDs 
(up  to  36GB*  10K);  180GB*  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  Embedded  single-channel  RAID  with  64MB  cache 

■  HP  OpenView  NNM  Special  Edition;  Integrated  NIC  and 
SCSI  Controllers;  40X  Max5  SCSI  CD-ROM 

■  Redundant  Hot-Swap  Power  Supplies 

■  3- Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site3  Service;  7x24 
Tech  Support18 

^  A  I  C  *  Business  Lease’*:  $139/Mo.,36  Mos. 

E- VALUE  CODE:  11178-291141 

Dell*  Recommended  Upgrade: 

■  MS*  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0,  add  $799 


NEW  DELL®  POWEREDGE •  4400Server 

Departmental  Server 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Xeon™  Processor  at  600MHz  (up  to 
733MHz);  Dual  Processor  Capable 

■  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  4GB) 

■  Three  9GB*  7,200  Ultra  160/m  SCSI  Hot-swap  HDs 
(up  to  36GB*  10K);  252GB*  Internal  Storage  Capacity 

■  Embedded  Dual-Channel  RAID  with 
128MB  Battery-Backed  Cache 

■  Redundant  Hot-Swap  Power  Supplies,  Fans  &  PCI  Slots 

■  HP  OpenView*  NNM  Special  Edition;  Integrated  NIC  and 
SCSI  Controllers;  40X  Max5  SCSI  CD-ROM 

■  1-Year  DirectLine  Network  Operating  System  Support 

■  3- Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site3  Service;  7x24 
Tech  Support’8 


$ 7299  * 


Business  Lease15:  $241/Mo.,36  Mos. 
E-VALUE  CODE:  11178-291172 


Dell®  Recommended  Upgrade: 

■  MS®  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0,  add  $799 


WWW. DELL. COM  ■ 


1.800.388.1490 


USE  THE  POWER  OF  THE  E-VALUE  '  CODE. 

Match  our  latest  technology  with  our  latest  prices. 
Enter  the  e-value  code  online  or  give  it  to  your  sales 
rep  over  the  phone,  www.dell.co  m/e  value 


BE  DIRECT™ 

D«U 

www.dell.com 


pentium®/// 


Phone  Hours:  M-F  7a-9p  •  Sat  10a-6p  •  Sun  12p-5p  CT  •  In  Canada1,  call  800-839-0149*  In  Mexico',  call  01-800-021-4531  •  GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-4076D 

Prices  not  discountable.  'Prices  and  specifications  valid  in  U.S.  only  and  subject  to  change  without  notice,  for  a  complete  copy  of  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranties, 
write  Dell  USA  L.P.,  Attn:  Warranties,  One  Dell  Way,  Round  Rock,  TX  78682.  'On-site  service  may  be  provided  by  a  third-party  provider  under  contract  with  Dell,  and  is  not 
available  in  certain  areas.  Technician  will  be  dispatched  if  necessary  following  phone-based  troubleshooting.  ‘For  hard  drives,  GB  means  t  billion  bytes;  total  accessible 
capacity  varies  depending  on  operating  environment.  M7X  Min.  "Business  leasing  arranged  by  Dell  Financial  Services  L.P.,  an  independent  entity,  to  qualified  customers. 
Above  lease  payments  based  on  a  36-month  lease,  and  do  not  include  taxes,  fees,  shipping  charges;  subject  to  credit  approval  and  availability.  Above  lease  terms  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  "For  7x24  service,  Dell  will  dispatch  a  service  technician  within  4  hours  of  determining  the  hardware  problem.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and 
Pentium  are  registered  trademarks;  Pentium  III  Xeon  and  Celeron  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  MS,  Microsoft,  BackOffice,  IntelliMouse,  Windows  NT  and 
Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Fast  EtherLink  is  a  trademark  of  3Com  Corporation.  HP  and  DeskJet  are 
registered  trademarks  and  OpenView  is  a  trademark  of  Hewlett  Packard  Corporation.  Trinitron  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sony  Corporation.  ©1999  Dell  Computer 
Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  I  N  F  O  R  M  A  T  I  0  N  -  R  I  C  H  ENVIRONMENT 


The  Rise  of  the 


logical  knowledge  won’t  become  obso¬ 
lete  but  rather  mature  and  seasoned. 

Redefining  Fashion 


Techno -Geezer 

Baby  boomers,  rejoice !  Our  eyesight  may 
be  getting  worse,  but  our  vision  is 
definitely  better. 

BY  TOM  DAVENPORT 


■  RECENTLY  GAVE  A  DRAFT  COPY 
of  a  book  chapter  to  a  twenty¬ 
something  consultant  to  review. 
The  chapter  happened  to  mention 
a  particular  font  (Orator,  if  you 
must  know)  on  the  IBM  Selectric 
typewriter.  I  thought  I  was  making  a 
profound  point  about  how  far  we’d 
come  since  then  in  the  display  of 
information.  But  this  whippersnap- 
per  gave  me  a  generational  dissing. 
“You  know,  you’re  dating  yourself 
with  that  reference  to  the  typewriter,” 
he  said. 

Feeling  somewhat  chastised,  I 
decided  to  retaliate,  but  I  waited  until 
a  little  later  in  the  conversation  when 
this  Gen  X-er  mentioned  push  tech¬ 
nology.  I  casually  noted  that  push 
technology  is  already  a  bit  outdated. 
“I’ll  bet  the  average  Generation  Y 
worker  won’t  have  a  clue  what  you’re 
talking  about  in  a  few  years,”  I  said 
smugly.  Score  one  point  for  the  gray¬ 
ing  baby  boomer. 

Even  with  that  recovery,  I  realized 
that  I  had  engaged  in  a  bout  of  the 
dreaded  “computational  nostalgia.” 
As  a  young  buck,  I  had  sworn  to 
never  indulge  in  this  dreaded  form  of 
conversation.  Far  too  many  times  had 
I  cringed  when  some  codger  remi¬ 
nisced,  “Well,  by  golly,  that  reminds 
me  of  when  I  had  to  manually  toggle 
the  switches  on  the  1401  Autocoder!” 


I  was  chagrined  until  I  was  hit  by  a 
powerful  demographic  insight  that 
went  something  like  this:  “Wait  a 
minute.  I’m  a  boomer.  When  my 
generation  adopts  a  typical 
age-related  behavior,  it’s  not 
going  to  be  perceived  as  a 
techno-geezer  comment  but 
something  that’s  fashion¬ 
able!”  Like  most  boomers, 

I  truly  enjoy  these  self- 
reassuring  conversa¬ 
tions  with  myself. 

It  was  all  becom¬ 
ing  clear.  Over  the 
next  decade  or  two, 
my  generation  will 
enter  their  60s  and 
70s.  Once  viewed  as 
over  the  hill,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to 
technological  exper¬ 
tise,  these  ripe  old  ages 
will  be  regarded  as  the 
“IT  promised  land.” 

Distasteful  comments 
about  flipping  autocoder 
switches  will  be  replaced 
by  wise,  even  profound 
insights  about  writing 
Basic  programs  on  the  first 
IBM  PC,  or  the  underlying 
market  dynamics  when 
Visicalc  was  replaced  by 
Lotus  1-2-3.  Our  techno- 


Why  is  this  happening?  Because 
the  world  needs  us  boomers.  Demo¬ 
graphers  are  certain  that  there  just 
won’t  be  enough  knowledge  workers 
available  among  generations  X  and  Y 
(excuse  me,  but  I  have  a  few  questions 
about  this:  Why  didn’t  we  boomers 
get  to  be  the  W  generation?  Who 
decides  when  it’s  time  to  move  from 
one  letter  to  the  next?  And  what  will 
come  after  Z?)  to  get  all  the  work 
done.  Boomers  who  keep  their  skills 
fresh  will  probably  be  able  to  work 
until  they  drop,  banging  out  code  or 
network  test  plans  between  games  of 
shuffleboard.  They’ll  do  great  work 
while  listening  to  the  latest  tunes 
from  the  Rolling  Stones  on  their 
Walkmans,  because  the  Stones 
will  no  doubt  be  playing  into 
their  80s.  And  voice  data  entry 
will  be  in  full  swing,  prevent¬ 
ing  any  arthritis-related  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  keyboard. 
Many  readers  of  this 
publication — not  all  of 
you  are  spring  chickens, 
according  to  reader 
research — have  already 
realized  what  seems 
like  a  secret  in  our  soci¬ 
ety:  Not  much  knowl¬ 
edge  goes  away  as  we  move 
beyond  45,  55  or  65.  People 
can  still  be  good  knowledge 
workers  at  relatively  advanced 
ages.  In  fact,  in  many  other 
fields,  we  realize  that  the  benefits 
of  perspective  and  intellectual 
maturity  outweigh  any  small 
decreases  in  the  ability  to 
remember  silly  things  like 
names  (do  I  sound  defensive?). 
If  Ronald  Reagan  could  be  elected  to 
a  second  term  as  president  at  73, 
perhaps  it’s  not  such  a  stretch  for 
someone  to  be  a  project  leader,  Web 
architect  or  CIO  at  the  same  age. 
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digital  solution 


is  the  answer  to  your  printing  problems.  It  can  allow  you  flexible  finishing  options 


from  collating  to  stapling  to  duplexing.  It  can  incorporate  a  3  hole  punch.  It  can  print  and  fax. 
As  you  find  your  print  jobs  becoming  more  complex,  look  to  Ricoh  for  the  kinds  of  solutions  that 


J 


Aficio  450 
&  AP2000 


n 


hit  the  proverbial  nail, 


1999  Ricoh  Corporation 


We're  in  your  comer. 

Image  Communication 


Think  Tank 


The  Gipper  may  have  forgotten  a  few 
things,  but  he  was  also  called  the  Great 
Communicator. 

There  is  already  some  evidence  that 
the  world  of  technology  is  benefiting 
from  its  mature  thinkers,  even  some  in 
the  pre-boomer  generation  (which,  alas 
for  them,  never  really  had  a  catchy 
name).  Ben  Rosen,  for  example,  who 
still  runs  Compaq  with  an  iron  fist,  is  in 
his  mid-60s.  Jim  Clark,  who  founded 
Silicon  Graphics,  Netscape  and  now 
Healtheon,  is  in  his  mid-50s.  Even 
Steven  Jobs,  the  enfant  terrible  of  Apple 
and  Pixar,  is  a  solid  boomer  in  his  mid- 
40s.  What  are  the  odds  that  these  indi¬ 
viduals  are  going  to  stop  innovating  as 
they  age?  If  you  had  the  chance  to  get 
one  of  these  individuals  involved  with 
your  company,  wouldn’t  you  jump  at 
it — even  a  couple  of  decades  from  now? 


poor  performance,  reviews  should  first 
address  the  possibility  of  iron-poor 
blood. 

But  managing  these  workers  really 
will  be  different.  Many  of  them  won’t 
have  to  work — they’ll  be  doing  so 
because  they  want  to  work.  So  the 
labor  had  better  be  interesting  and  fun, 
or  they’ll  go  fishing  instead.  If  some¬ 
one  continues  to  work  beyond  the 
point  where  they  need  to,  the  things 
they’ll  care  about  most  are  likely  to  be 
stimulation  and  socialization.  So  save 
the  back-office  drudgery  jobs  for  the 
young  folks. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  these  senior 
workers  will  want  highly  flexible  work 
schedules.  Many  of  those  in  post-retire¬ 
ment  mode  may  want  part-time  jobs. 
Others  may  want  to  forgo  the  pleasures 
of  commuting  and  work  at  home.  If  they 


evaluating  and  determining  the  success 
of  it.  Older  workers,  who  may  have 
sufficient  perspective  on  life  to  have 
stopped  worrying  about  advancing 
through  the  hierarchy,  could  be  well 
positioned  to  advise  others  on  how  to 
manage  their  careers. 

Making  Us  All  Wiser 

Maybe  this  added  maturity  will  finally 
cure  us  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  long  plagued  our  business.  Perhaps 
the  presence  of  people  with  perspective 
on  information,  technology  and  business 
change  will  make  us  realize  that  the 
answers  to  most  of  our  problems  can’t 
be  shipped  in  a  cardboard  box,  but 
rather  involve  issues  of  strategy,  behav¬ 
ior  and  discipline.  Perhaps  these  wise 
individuals  will  help  us  admit  that  new 
technology  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  bet- 


Older  workers  who  have  stopped  worrying  about  advancing  through  the  hierarchy 
could  advise  others  on  how  to  manage  their  careers. 


I  recently  observed  a  close-to-home 
incidence  of  the  continuing  value  of 
mature  executives.  George  Shaheen,  the 
former  CEO  of  Andersen  Consulting, 
“retired”  from  the  firm  to  become  CEO 
of  Webvan,  an  online  grocery  firm.  Of 
course  he  got  a  big  pile  of  options  and  will 
no  doubt  make  a  gazillion  dollars.  But  the 
dollars  aren’t  the  only  interesting  num¬ 
bers  in  this  story.  Shaheen  is  55 — one  year 
before  the  customary  retirement  age  at 
Andersen  of  56  (yes,  consulting  burns 
people  out  quickly!).  Somewhat  ironic  is 
that,  on  the  cusp  of  retirement, age, 
Shaheen  begins  a  new  career  in  the  most 
dynamic  field  around.  Just  thinking  about 
it  puts  a  spring  in  my  step. 

Managing  the  Geezers 

The  rise  of  oldsters  in  the  IT  world  will 
bring  a  need  for  new  management 
approaches.  Some  will  be  simple,  like 
stocking  the  soda  machines  with  Meta- 
mucil  and  having  Friday  afternoon 
Geritol  blasts  instead  of  beer  (note  that 
I  am  deliberately  not  mentioning  Viagra 
here).  We  can  still  order  out  for  pizza 
when  deadlines  force  working  late,  but 
everyone  will  have  to  take  their  antacid 
tablets  first.  And  when  supervisors  of 
these  mature  workers  detect  the  onset  of 


want  these  kinds  of  deals,  I’d  go  for  it. 
What  you’re  really  looking  for  from 
these  workers  is  wisdom,  and  that  sort 
of  medicine  is  best  taken  in  relatively 
small  doses  anyway. 

The  post-retirement-age  worker  may 
also  be  interested  in  working  at  different 
locales  than  he  or  she  was  willing  to  put 
up  with  earlier  in  life.  I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  companies  leave  the  Northeast, 
for  example,  and  set  up  shop  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  However,  it  may  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  open  an  office  in  Sunbelt 
locations  that  attract  a  high  number  of 
young  and  older  workers,  for  example, 
Raleigh/Durham,  Tucson  or  Austin.  The 
combination  of  geeks  and  geezers  you’d 
find  in  such  places  could  be  a  very  posi¬ 
tive  mix. 

An  added  benefit  to  combining  them 
is  that  mature  workers  are  particularly 
suited  to  a  role  that’s  often  discussed 
today  but  seldom  works  effectively: 
being  a  mentor  or  coach  to  younger, 
less-experienced  personnel.  My  prob¬ 
lem  with  this  idea  has  been  the  role 
conflict  that  sometimes  occurs  when 
someone  tries  to  be  both  boss  and 
coach.  It’s  difficult  to  combine  a  role 
that  involves  facilitating  and  nurturing 
someone’s  career  with  one  that  involves 


ter  technology  and  that  earth-shattering 
new  product  announcements  actually 
end  up  leaving  the  world  intact. 

People  with  a  longer  perspective  may 
also  help  us  outgrow  our  short-term 
focus.  They  may  help  impatient  employ¬ 
ees  see  that  there  is  more  to  a  job  than 
the  amount  of  stock  options  that  come 
with  it,  and  that  there  is  more  to  a  career 
than  one  job.  Those  who’ve  put  in  their 
time  may  help  us  see  that  some  aspects 
of  information  management  are  time¬ 
less,  like  the  need  for  change  in  people 
and  how  they  do  their  work.  My  good¬ 
ness,  I  already  sound  like  the  2000- Year- 
Old  Man,  and  I’m  only  44. 

Young  employees  are  already  valued 
in  the  IT  industry  for  their  fresh  ideas, 
and  I  expect  that  older  people  will 
become  valued  for  their  wisdom  and 
perspective.  Perhaps  it  is  the  middle- 
agers  like  me  who  have  the  most  to 
worry  about.  I’m  headed  for  the  drug¬ 
store  to  buy  some  gray-hair  dye.  BE] 

Thomas  H.  Davenport  is  a  professor  of 
management  information  systems  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Management 
and  director  of  the  Andersen  Consulting 
Institute  for  Strategic  Change.  He  can  be 
reached  at  thomas.h.davenport@ac.com. 
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That  new  web-based  promotion  from  marketing 
just  drove  sales  up  25%  and  suddenly  you're  the  hero. 

Where  would  e-business  be  without  you? 

E-business  means  huge  opportunities  for  both  you  and  your  company,  but  your  data  center  has  to  be  ready. 
And  while  Storage  Area  Networks  are  playing  a  key  role  in  supporting  the  e-business  boom,  VERITAS  is 
offering  a  broad  range  of  storage  management  software  for  SANs  to  keep  all  that  data  safe  and  accessible. 
VERITAS  SAN  software  maximizes  application  uptime,  increases  performance  and  reduces  costs  by 
virtualizing  your  storage  resources  across  multiple  platforms.  So  let  marketing  go  wild.  Call  1-800-729-7894, 
ext.  83618  or  check  out  www.veritas.com.  Because  with  SAN  software  from  VERITAS,  it’s  easy  to  be  the  hero. 


BUSINESS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION?  VERITAS 
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CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER 


NETWARE 

NOVELL  DIRECTORY  SERVICES 
NOVELL  CONSULTING,  EDUCATION 
AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
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■Idwide  Service 


Bruce  Parker  knows  the  power  of  networked  computing.  His  Information  Services  Division  keeps 
United  soaring.  With  cutting-edge  technology  that  links  over  95,000  employees  on  five  continents. 
And  manages  25,000  workstations,  over  500  aircraft  and  over  235,000  passengers  every  day. 


And  who  did  he  recently  choose  for  networking  software?  Novell. 

Novell  is  the  networking  specialist.  So  Bruce  uses  Novell  NetWare®  for  his  core  network  platform; 
Novell  Directory  Services®  (NDS™)  for  network  administration;  and  Novell  Consulting,  Education  and 
Support  Services  for  ongoing  success.  Seamless,  scalable,  available,  reliable.  United  puts  some  of  the 
world's  most  advanced  technology  on  the  ground  so  it  can  put  some  of  the  world's  most  advanced 
technology  in  the  air. 

That's  why  United  flies  with  Novell. 
www.novell.com/united  or  1-800-513-1700 


Novell 
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All  vendors  say  they'll  be  good  business  partners,  but  who  delivers? 
Who  doesn't?  Here's  what  you  told  us.  by  derek  slater 


The  first  words  out  of  the  mouth  of  most  every 
salesman  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  CIO’s  office  are 
about  partnership  and  total  solutions.  Vendors  and  inte¬ 
grators  promise  to  share  risk,  to  codevelop,  to  work  hand- 
in-glove  with  the  client  until  all  the  wrinkles  are  ironed  out. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a  partner?  With  consulta¬ 
tion  from  a  number  of  IT  executives,  CIO,  in  conjunction 
with  its  sister  company,  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  developed  a  list  of  expectations  that 
we  believe  a  true  partner  should  meet.  A  partner  should 
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■  make  an  effort  to  understand  its  cus¬ 
tomer’s  critical  business  issues  and 
opportunities. 

■  help  shoulder  the  risk  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  joint  implementations  and  ini¬ 
tiatives. 

■  exceed  obligations,  going  beyond  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  contract. 

■  ensure  that  its  products  and  services 
deliver  real  business  benefits. 

■  work  collaboratively  with  other  ven¬ 
dors  and  business  partners  to  ensure 
project  success. 

■  follow  through  after  the  sale  to 
ensure  satisfaction. 

Survey  Methodology 

The  CIO  vendor  survey  was  conducted 
by  mail  during  the  first  half  of  1999. 
Results  are  based  on  a  total  of  564  re¬ 
sponses  from  a  broad  variety  of 
industries. 

The  survey  instrument  specified  the 
market  share  leaders  in  each  product 
category  based  on  software,  hardware 
and  consulting  sales,  according  to  data 
from  IDC.  In  order  to  be  listed  in  the 
published  charts,  a  vendor  had  to 
receive  ratings  from  a  minimum  of 
10  respondents.  Write-ins  with  10  or 
more  responses  are  also  included  in  the 
results.  Vendors  or  integrators  receiving 
fewer  than  10  responses  were  grouped 
under  the  heading  "Other." 

Reading  the  charts 

The  accompanying  charts  show 
significant  results  in  four  key 
product/service  categories. 


In  essence,  CIOs  want  their  vendors 
to  stand  by  them  through  the  inevitable 
complexities  and  difficulties  that  come 
along  with  implementing,  maintaining 
and  integrating  IT  systems.  So  which 
vendors  and  integrators  really  deliver  on 
their  partnering  promises?  Which  are 
willing  to  put  the  proverbial  skin  in  the 
game,  and  which  are  mostly  talk?  We 
asked  CIO  readers  to  rate  their  software 
and  hardware  vendors,  as  well  as  their 
systems  integrators,  in  each  of  these  six 
areas.  Does  the  vendor  meet  these 
expectations?  Always?  Nearly  always? 
Hardly  ever?  Never?  We  also  asked 


"Strategic  Importance  and  Part¬ 
nering  Capabilities"  indicates  two 
scores  for  each  vendor.  One  is  the 
average  score  in  "strategic  importance 
of  the  vendor  to  your  business,"  with 
a  higher  score  indicating  a  greater 
importance.  The  other  is  the  average 
of  the  vendor's  raw  scores  on  a  1-to-5 
scale  ranging  from  "Never"  to 
"Always"  in  each  of  the  six  measures 
of  partnering  capability. 

The  1-to-5  scale  measuring  the 
partnering  capabilities  left  relatively 
little  room  for  distinction  in  the 
vendors'  scores.  To  better  differentiate 
the  results,  IDC  used  a  "sum  of  ordi¬ 
nals"  approach,  the  results  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  next  chart,  labeled 
"Overall  Partnering  Scores."  This  chart 
lists  the  vendors  in  tiers,  with  Tier  1 
reflecting  the  best  scores.  The  sum  of 
ordinals  method  works  as  follows:  The 
highest-scoring  vendor  received  the 


ordinal  score  of 
1;  the  next-highest 
vendor  received  the 
ordinal  score  of  2,  and  so  on. 


about  the  relative  strategic  importance 
of  each  vendor  to  its  clients’  businesses. 

Five  hundred  sixty-four  IT  executives 
responded  to  our  survey.  The  accompa¬ 
nying  charts  and  tables  show  our  find¬ 
ings  for  the  market-share  leaders  in  four 
crucial  product  and  service  categories: 
enterprise  resource  planning,  data 
warehousing,  groupware/ 
messaging  and  systems 
management. 


Adding  together  a  vendor's  ordi¬ 
nal  scores  in  each  of  the  six  cate¬ 


gories  yields  the  sum  of  ordinals, 
with  a  lower  sum  being  a  better 
score.  The  lowest  sum  of  ordinals 


placed  first  in  overall  partnering 
capability  in  each  product  category. 
Tiers  are  based  on  natural  gaps  in 
the  sum-of-ordinal  scores. 


The  third  table,  "Partnering  Scores 
Breakdown,"  indicates  scores  that  are 


significantly  good  or  bad  in  the  part¬ 
nering  capability  areas.  Vendors  listed 
in  these  charts  scored  better  or  worse 


than  the  mean  score  for  all  vendors  by 
a  full  standard  deviation.  The  scores  of 


the  unnamed  vendors  in  each  cate¬ 


gory  did  not  differ  from  the  mean  by  a 
statistically  significant  margin. 
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Surprises 

The  charts  accompanying  this 
article  indicate  the  highest-  and 
lowest-scoring  vendors  and  inte¬ 
grators  in  each  product  category. 

Inside  the  numbers,  the  survey 
identified  a  variety  of  themes: 

■  Integrators  generally  out- 
scored  product  providers. 

About  70  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  (consistent  across  all  prod¬ 
uct  categories)  contract  directly  with 
their  product  vendor.  Of  the  remainder, 
most  work  with  both  a  vendor  and  a  sys¬ 
tems  integrator.  Very  few  deal  solely 
with  the  integrator.  Yet  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sentiment  expressed  by  the  CIOs  is 
that  for  users  seeking  a  partner  with 
whom  to  work  closely  in  an  IT  imple¬ 
mentation,  project  integrators  are  a  bet¬ 
ter  bet  than  the  vendors  themselves. 

“Integrators  are  more  responsive  to 
us  [than  vendors] — and  the  bigger  the 
vendor,  the  more  this  is  true,”  says  Chris 
Foretich,  CIO  of  Primis  Inc.,  a  national 
property  appraisal  company  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Alpharetta,  Ga. 

Another  survey  respondent  found  a 
different  way  to  express  this  difference. 
“The  vendor  comes  in  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  software  works.  The  inte¬ 
grator  works  under  the  assumption  that 
he  will  make  it  work,”  says  Donald 
McMahon,  corporate  director  of  IT  for 
Allegheny  Teledyne  Inc.  in  Pittsburgh. 

Of  course,  pulling  in  a  third  party  typ¬ 
ically  adds  to  the  overall  implementation 
cost.  However,  the  bottom  line,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tom  Oleson,  a  research  analyst  at 
IDC:  “For  major  software  implementa¬ 
tions,  the  aid  of  a  systems  integrator  will 
pay  dividends  to  the  project.” 

McMahon  adds  one  caveat.  He  says 
that  this  conclusion  holds  up  better  in 
more  mature  product  categories.  The 
maturity  of  the  product  means  integra¬ 
tors  have  had  time  to  build  up  extensive 
experience  and  hence  expertise.  For 
newer  product  and  service  categories  like 
e-commerce,  Allegheny  Teledyne  prefers 
to  work  directly  with  vendors  because 
the  integrators  have  no  more  experience 
than  McMahon’s  own  staff  in  that  area. 

■  High  strategic  importance  ratings 
typically  go  to  the  vendors  with  the 
big  market  share.  However,  those  mea¬ 
sures  are  no  guarantee  of  exceptional 
partnering  capability. 
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ERP  Vendors 


■  =  Mean  rating  of  "overall  strategic 
importance  of  vendor" 

=  Mean  of  scores  in  six  specific  "partnering 


capabilities"  (see  "Breakdown,"  below) 

!  For  both,  scale  is  1  to  5,  with  5  being  highest.  5 
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Overall  Partnering  Scores 

Partnering  Scores  Breakdown 

Tier  1 

Understands  Our  Business 

IBM 

Other  Integrators 


Tier  2 


System  Software  Associates 

JD  Edwards 

SAP 


Baan 

PeopleSoft 

Oracle 


Tier  4 


Computer  Associates  (CA) 
Geac 


Placements  are  based  on  the  sum 
of  each  vendor's  ordinal  rankings 
in  six  categories.  Tier  1  is  best. 

See  methodology  for  more  details. 


Shares  Risk 


positivHI^^I 

NEGATIVE 

IBM 

CA 

Other  Integrators 

Geac 

Exceeds  Obligations 


IBM 

CA  J| 

Other  Integrators 

Geac 

Delivers  Business  Benefits 


Collaborates 


Groupings  indicate  vendors  that 
scored  higher  or  lower  than  the 
mean  by  a  full  standard  deviation 
in  the  given  category. 


Follows  Through 


Other  Integrators 
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IT  security  issues  are  keeping 

^  -  fr  m  f 

two  types  of  people  awake  at  night. 

i  1 


You  and  Moondoggie. 


i 


IT 

Security 

Challenge 


i 


He#s  hacking  your  Web  site  now.  Chances  are,  he'll  get  in. 

And  the  problem  is  about  to  get  a  lot  worse.  Hackers  have  new  tools  -  Trojan  Horse  viruses 
that  mimic  Y2K  problems  and  automated  scripts  that  relentlessly  probe  for  vulnerabilities. 


To  defend  your  infrastructure,  visit  WWW.inaCOm. COm/SQCUrity  and  register  for  a  free  white  paper 

on  IT  security  and  Y2K  issues.  Because  Moondoggie  and  his  buddies  never  rest. 
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Running  is  everything 
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Microsoft  Corp.  is  certainly  one 
of  the  dominant  providers  in  mes¬ 
saging/groupware,  and  users  gave 
the  company  high  strategic  im¬ 
portance  marks.  However,  re¬ 
spondents  think  less  highly  of  the 
company’s  partnering  capabilities. 

The  same  is  true  for  Computer 
Associates  International  Inc.  (CA) 
in  the  systems  management  cate¬ 
gory.  The  inherent  contradiction 
in  these  results  suggests  that  corporate  IS 
has  placed  a  greater  value  on  factors  other 
than  partnering  in  assessing  strategic 
value.  In  the  jumbled  evolution  of  dis¬ 
tributed  computing,  the  safest  way  to 
ensure  compatibility  has  often  been  to  buy 
the  most  common  package — the  de  facto 
standard  in  a  given  technology  area. 
McMahon  believes  that  this  practice  has 
led  many  big  software  companies  to  de¬ 
velop  “the  arrogance  that  comes  with  suc¬ 
cess.  If  you  make  a  product  that  works  fine 
for  99  companies,  you  don’t  want  to 
change  it  for  the  other  one  company.” 

And  speaking  of  big  software  compa¬ 
nies,  John  Connors,  vice  president  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Worldwide  Enterprise  Group, 
says  his  company  is  working  to 
strengthen  its  ability  to  partner  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  Connors’  group  has  developed  an 
enterprise  services  strategy  to  “bridge  the 
gap  between  Microsoft  technologies  and 
customer  needs.”  The  idea  is  to  allow  cus¬ 
tomers  greater  access  to  Microsoft’s  tech¬ 
nical  courseware,  development  and  in¬ 
tegration  methods.  Many  of  these  new 
services  and  capabilities  are  scheduled  to 
debut  with  Windows  2000. 

Marc  Sokol,  senior  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  global  marketing  for 
Computer  Associates,  says  “Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  our  clients  completely  conflicts 
with  the  results  of  the  survey.”  CA  holds 
a  number  of  events  during  the  year  to 
meet,  support  and  build  relationships  with 
CIOs.  The  company  employs  client  re¬ 
lationship  managers  whose  performance 
is  measured  on  the  success  of  the  cus- 
tomer/CA  partnership  rather  than  through 
sales  quotas,  Sokol  says.  “The  ultimate 
measure  of  partnership  with  a  client  is 
whether  they  come  back  and  do  business 
with  you  repeatedly.  Our  clients  are  telling 
us  directly  that  they  are  satisfied  and  that 
CA  delivers  in  these  categories,”  Sokol 
says.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
reasons  that  customers  may  stay  with  a 
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*=  Mean  rating  of  "overall  strategic 
importance  of  vendor" 
n  =  Mean  of  scores  in  six  specific  "partnering 
capabilities"  (see  "Breakdown,"  below) 

For  both,  scale  is  1  to  5,  with  5  being  highest.  5 
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Overall  Partnering  Scores 


Tier  1 


I 

1 


Other  Integrators 

Compaq 

Hewlett-Packard 

IBM 


Tier  3 


Sun 

Other  Vendors 
NCR 

Microsoft 


Partnering  Scores  Breakdown 


Understands  Our  Business 


■Hi 

Other  Integrators 

SAS 

Shares  Risk 


Other  Integrators 


SAS 


Exceeds  Obligations 


POSITIVE 

NEGATIVE 

None 

SAS 

Delivers  Business  Benefits 


Oracle 
SAS  Institute 


Placements  are  based  on  the  sum 
of  each  vendor's  ordinal  rankings 
in  six  categories.  Tier  1  is  best. 

See  methodology  for  more  details. 


Other  Integrators  Oracle 

SAS 


Collaborates 


■■■hh 

Systems  Integrators 

SAS 

Follows  Through 


Groupings  indicate  vendors  that 
scored  higher  or  lower  than  the 
mean  by  a  full  standard  deviation 
in  the  given  category. 
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MISSION:  When  Bank  of  America  invested  in  new  technology,  they  knew  success  required  that  people  could 
use  it.  But  how?  Traditional  training  was  too  slow;  hiring  new  employees  too  expensive.  Lockheed  Martin’s  solution: 
a  business-smart  process  called  reskilling.  It  uses  real  projects  to  teach  new  skills,  guided  by  experienced  coaches. 
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SUCCESS:  Reskilling  did  more  than  train  people  to  run  computer  systems;  it  taught  people  to  rethink 
how  they  used  those  systems.  The  result:  competitiveness  sharply  higher  across  the  company,  and  a  workforce 
with  lower  turnover.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.lockheedmartin.com. 


MISSION 

Manage  the  endless  information 
that  is  the  business 
as  efficiently  as  the  systems, 
networks  and  apps  that  run  it. 

Let  It  flow  /  The  Division  Head  is  banking  everything  on  the  new 
line.  Customers  are  clamoring  for  details.  Marketing  is  capturing 
data.  Finance  is  crunching  the  numbers.  Today,  business  runs  on 
information.  And  IT  has  to  keep  all  of  it  available.  All  the  time. 
Relax.  Tivoli  Management  Software  offers  a  centralized  view  of 
data  across  multiple  systems,  applications  and  SANs.  Plus,  if  any 
data  should  get  derailed,  it  can  be  quickly  and  easily  recovered  to 
get  you  right  back  on  track.  That’s  why  IT  chose  an  integrated 
storage  management  solution  from  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.,  an  IBM 
company.  1  888  TIVOLI-1,  www.tivoli.com/storage 


Tivoli , 


Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere." 


Tivoli  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Manage.  Anything.  Anywhere,  is  a  trademark  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  In  Denmark,  Tivoli  is  a  trademark  licensed  from 
Kjebenhavns  Sommer  -Tivoli A/S.  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  is  an  IBM  company.  IBM  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  ©  1999  Tivoli  Systems  Inc. 
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specific  vendor.  While  CA  may 
attribute  their  retention  rates  to 
good  customer  relations,  our 
results  suggest  otherwise. 

They  also  suggest  that  in  a 
world  where  no  one  company 
can  be  assured  of  an  enduring 
technological  advantage,  big  ven¬ 
dors  that  fail  to  meet  growing 
partnership  demands  are  at  risk 
of  having  their  market  share  nib¬ 
bled  away  by  more  nimble  players. 

Several  smaller  companies,  like  Systems 
Software  Associates  Inc.  in  Chicago,  an 
ERP  vendor,  earned  better  marks  than 
their  bigger  brethren.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
best  scores  were  earned  by  small  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  not  listed  because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  respondents  naming  them  fell 
below  the  entry  threshold. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP’s  con¬ 
sulting  practice  in  ERP,  based  on  seven 
responses,  earned  scores  that  would  have 
placed  it  in  the  top  two  finishers  in  each 
of  the  six  rating  areas.  Similarly,  Mark¬ 
ham,  Ontario-based  SoftArc  and  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  Ill. -based  Open  Text  Corp. 
placed  head  and  shoulders  above  the  com¬ 
petition  in  the  groupware/messaging  cat¬ 
egory  in  terms  of  partnering  capabilities. 

But  smaller  is  not  necessarily  more 
beautiful.  Another  small  vendor  in  IDC’s 
top  10  groupware/messaging  list  earned 
extremely  undistinguished  scores.  Neither 
does  bulk  necessitate  poor  partnering. 
IBM  Corp.  in  particular  came  through 
smelling  like  a  rose,  lagging  behind  the 
pack  only  in  the  performance  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Lotus  Development  Corp.  IBM’s 
high  scores  may  be  explained  partially  by 
the  fact  that  the  respondents  view  it  as  a 
systems  integrator,  particularly  in  the  ERP 
category,  where  the  company  doesn’t  have 
a  product.  Microsoft  and  CA,  on  the 
other  hand,  derive  their  revenue  primar¬ 
ily  from  software  sales. 

■  Taken  as  a  group,  vendors  and  inte¬ 
grators  alike  scored  most  favorably  in 
the  areas  of  understanding  clients’  busi¬ 
nesses  and  delivering  business  benefits. 
Their  worst  scores  were  consistently  in 
the  areas  of  sharing  risk  and  in  collabo¬ 
rating  with  users  and  other  vendors  to 
deliver  full  solutions. 

These  results  suggest  that  even  though 
CIOs  are  not  getting  everything  they 
want  from  their  vendors — particularly 
in  the  partnership  area — they  still  believe 
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1  =  Mean  rating  of  "overall  strategic 
importance  of  vendor" 

"i  =  Mean  of  scores  in  six  specific  "partnering 
capabilities"  (see  "Breakdown,"  below) 

For  both,  scale  is  1  to  5,  with  5  being  highest. 
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Overall  Partnering  Scores 


Systems  Integrators 
Oracle 

Other  Software  Vendors 


Netscape 

Microsoft 


Placements  are  based  on  the  sum 
of  each  vendor's  ordinal  rankings 
in  six  categories.  Tier  1  is  best. 

See  methodology  for  more  details. 


Groupings  indicate  vendors  that 
scored  higher  or  lower  than  the 
mean  by  a  full  standard  deviation 
in  the  given  category. 
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Oracle 

Microsoft 

Systems  Integrators 

None 
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NEGATIVE 

None 

Microsoft 
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POSITIVE 

NEGATIVE 

None 

Microsoft 

Delivers  Business  Benefits 


None 

Systems  Int. 

Collaborates 

POSITIVE 

NEGATIVE 

Systems  Integrators 

Microsoft 

Follows  Through 


NEGATIVE  j 

Systems  Integrators 

Microsoft 

they’re  getting  critical  value  from  their 
products.  Indeed,  several  respondents 
suggested  a  number  of  strategies  for  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  vendor’s  reluctance  to 
share  risk  and/or  work  collaboratively. 

Lor  example,  Joe  Schwaller,  director  of 
information  technology  for  Oriental 
Trading  Co.  (OTC),  an  importer  of  toys 


and  other  merchandise  based  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  works  closely  with  IBM.  In  addition 
to  running  OTC’s  core  business  systems 
on  IBM  AS/400s,  Schwaller’s  company 
uses  IBM  applications  for  various  e- 
commerce  projects.  In  order  to  promote 
closer  ties  with  his  vendor,  Schwaller  par¬ 
ticipates  in  two  IBM  programs.  As  a 
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4,000  local  points  of  presence.  150 
countries.  From  anywhere  in  the  world, 
you  can  now  get  secure,  Internet 
remote  access,  guaranteed.  Only  iPass 
delivers  truly  global  Internet  remote 
access  to  company  networks  and  mission 
critical  applications.  Day  or  night,  your 
mobile  workforce  can  stay 
connected —  with  iPass. 

877/260-8619x173 

www.iPass.com 
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member  of  IBM’s  Partners  in 
Development  program,  OTC 
serves  as  a  pilot  site  and  helps 
direct  some  of  the  vendor’s  pro¬ 
duct  development  efforts.  In  re¬ 
turn,  Schwaller’s  group  receives 
training  offerings  and  has  direct 
contact  with  the  development 
team,  something  extremely  help¬ 
ful  when  it  comes  to  receiving 
support.  The  second  program, 
Technical  Advocate,  provides  OTC  with 
a  key  contact  at  IBM  who  can  help  locate 
the  best  person  to  call  in  a  given  instance, 
depending  on  the  user’s  current  support 
needs.  In  addition  to  these  vendor-spon¬ 
sored  initiatives,  Schwaller  says  his  com¬ 
pany  participates  in  an  AS/400  Large 
Users  Group  that  is  independent  of  IBM, 
providing  a  further  channel  for  influenc¬ 
ing  development.  “We’re  using  some  tech¬ 
nology  that’s  fairly  new  on  this  platform. 
If  we  don’t  stay  connected  with  IBM,  we 
won’t  be  successful,”  Schwaller  says. 

Foretich  of  Primis  looks  for  vendors 
that  scale  their  support  to  meet  different 
customer  requirements.  Primis  is  rela¬ 
tively  small  (revenues  between  $50  million 
and  $100  million)  but  has  a  high  growth 
rate.  “We’re  not  Coca-Cola,  and  we  have 
different  needs  from  Coca-Cola,”  he  says. 
Primus  needs  support  personnel  who 
know  its  specific  requirements.  He  says 
vendors  that  do  that  best  are  those  with 
distinct  support  groups  for  each  customer. 

Some  vendors  continue  to  follow  a 
retail  model  rather  than  a  partnering  one. 
Anthony  Candito,  CIO  of  New  England 
Financial  in  Boston,  says  vendors  are  par¬ 
ticularly  reluctant  to  share  risk.  In  his 
company’s  contracts,  Candito  resorts  to 
workarounds:  training  goals  for  Candito ’s 
internal  staff,  right  of  review  and  refusal 
for  the  vendor  personnel  working  on  the 
project,  and  progress  reports  vendors 
must  deliver  during  implementation. 

CIOs  are  sending  a  message  to  the 
industry.  As  IDC’s  Olsen  says,  vendors 
with  a  big  market  share  but  little  inter¬ 
est  in  partnering  have  a  lot  to  lose. 

(Editor’s  note:  What  did  you  think  of 
this  survey?  Should  we  do  it  again? 
What  other  software  categories  should 
we  explore?  Let  us  know  at  survey@ 
cio.com.]  BE! 
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Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be  reached 
at  dslater@cio.com. 


Systems  Management 


■  =  Mean  rating  of  "overall  strategic 
importance  of  vendor" 

I  *■  =  Mean  of  scores  in  six  specific  "partnering 
capabilities"  (see  “Breakdown,"  below) 

:  For  both,  scale  is  1  to  5,  with  5  being  highest. 


Overall  Partnering  Scores 


Tier  1 


Systems  Integrators 


Tier  2 


SW  Engineering 
IBM 

Other  Vendors 


Tier  3 


Symantec 

Hitachi  Data  Systems 


Hewlett-Packard 

Candle 


Tier  5 


Sterling  Software 
BMC  Software 
Boole  &  Babbage 
Computer  Associates  (CA) 


Placements  are  based  on  the  sum 
of  each  vendor's  ordinal  rankings 
in  six  categories.  Tier  1  is  best. 

See  methodology  for  more  details. 


Groupings  indicate  vendors  that 
scored  higher  or  lower  than  the 
mean  by  a  full  standard  deviation 
in  the  given  category. 


Partnering  Scores  Breakdown 


Understands  Our  Business 


POSITIVE  NEGATIVE 

IBM 

BMC 

SW  Engineering 

Boole 

Systems  Integrators 

1  CA 

Shares  Risk 


Systems  Integrators  Boole 


Exceeds  Obligations 


POSITIVE 

NEGATIVE 

SW  Engineering 

BMC 

Symantec 

CA 

Systems  Integrators 

Sterling 

Delivers  Business  Benefits 


Boole 

CA 

Sterling 


Collaborates 


► 


Follows  Through 


Systems  Integrators  CA 
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Introducing  a  company 
dedicated  to  helping  you 
imagine  the  future. 


I 


T 


There  are  a  lot  oj  eBusiness  consultants  out  there.  The  problem 
is,  a  lot  of  them  do  only  part  of  the  job,  not  the  whole  job. 
What  you  need  is  a  solutions  provider  who  can  create  an 
inspirational  strategy,  then  take  you  from  the  back  office  to  the  front 
office,  right  through  to  customer  touch.  That  company  is  Xpedior.' 


In  plain  old  business-speak,  were  a  leading 
provider  of  innovative  and  comprehensive 
eBusiness  solutions.  But  we  think  you’ll  find  our 
methods  and  experience  a  lot  more  imaginative 
and  effective  than  that. 

Our  process  is  deceptively  simple  (masking  a 
revolutionary  core)  and  fast.  It’s  our  own  proven 
five-step  approach  that  we  call  the  Xpedior 
Process™  Effective,  smart,  and  visionary,  this 
process  makes  Xpedior  a  total  solution  provider 
for  your  eBusiness  goals. 

But  the  first  step,  where  we  work  closely  with 
you  to  develop  strategic  eBusiness  plans,  is  the 
most  important.  This  is  the  inspiring  part  where 
we  unleash  your  imagination  to  envision  a 
future,  full  of  both  glory  and  potholes.  After  all, 
this  new  land  has  been  host  to  many  surprises 
and  calls  for  some  rather  extraordinary  thinking. 

“OK,  that’s  great,”  you  say,  “but  what  about 


the  rest?”  Well,  from  that  fully  realized  vision, 
we’ll  design  and  build  a  solution  that  meets  your 
eBusiness  needs.  The  speed  of  this  process  is 
made  possible  by  our  eBusiness  Xpediators,™  a 
collection  of  proven  and  reusable  solutions  that 
allow  us  to  solve  problems  swiftly.  Because  we 
know  they  work. 

And  Xpedior  is  a  global  company,  with  18 
offices  working  together  in  North  America,  the 
U.K.  and  Australia.  We  have  solved  eBusiness 
challenges  for  leaders  in  telecommunications, 
high  technology,  retail  &  distribution,  financial 
services,  healthcare  and  government,  as  well  as 
emerging  digital  ventures.  So  you  can  be 
assured  that  we  have  seen  it  all.  And  probably 
have  done  it  all. 

So  invite  Xpedior  on  board.  Or  call  us  at 
1-877-XPEDIOR.  And  start  packing  a  crystal 
ball  in  your  digital  tool  belt. 


xpedior 

Inspiring  solutions.' 

www.xpedior.com 
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An  ambitious  CIO  seeking  new  ways  to  lead 
finds  a  new  perspective  on  life 

BY  TOM  FIELD 


It’s  The  China  Syndrome  come  to  life  in 

Greensboro,  N.C.  There’s  been  an  accident  at  the  nuclear  power  plant.  A 


fuel  rod  is  leaking  in  the  reactor  core.  Danger  is  imminent  unless  the  radioactive  rod  is  immediately 
transferred  to  a  lead-lined  protective  chamber.  Six  plant  workers  surround  the  reactor,  carefully 


tethering  and  extracting  the  rod.  They  can’t  afford  a  single  mistake.  Six  managers  nervously  guide 
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THIS  SUMMER,  CIO  SPONSORED 
an  IT  executive  to  attend  a  leader¬ 
ship  development  program  as  a 
representative  of  all  CIOs  who  want 
to  improve  their  ability  to  lead. 

Read  this  story  to  see  how  he 

►  Discovered  his  leadership 
skills  gap 

►  Set  new  career  and  personal 
priorities 

►  Applied  his  lessons  back  home 


the  workers,  taking  their  cues  from  one  unlikely  leader:  a 

CIO  named  Gary  Baxter,  who  eyes  the  clock  and  hopes  to 

hell  he’s  got  what  it  takes  to  keep  this  crisis  from  exploding. 

But,  then,  that’s  why  he’s  attending  the  Leadership 
Development  Program — to  ensure  he’s  got  what  it  takes. 

Baxter,  CIO  of  Maine  Employers’  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
of  Portland,  Maine,  is  one  of  27  senior  executives  attending 
this  summer  Leadership  Development  Program  (LDP)  ses- 


cio.com 
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sion  of  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  (CCL),  a 
Greensboro-based  nonprofit  organization.  The  nuclear 
crisis — a  mock  disaster  staged  on  the  sloping  grounds  of 
the  rural  CCL  campus — is  the  biggest  test  yet  for  Baxter 
and  his  classmates.  True,  the  disaster  is  fake,  but  the  lead¬ 
ership  crisis  is  real.  After  three  days  of  being  assessed, 
challenged  and  tested,  Baxter  is  a  little  shell-shocked,  and 
he  sees  his  team  on  the  verge  of  a  meltdown.  A  jumble 
of  voices  vie  to  be  heard,  flustering  the  confused  work¬ 
ers,  who  in  turn  cause  the  fuel  rod  (actually  a  rubber 
Koosh  ball)  to  shake.  Baxter,  who’s  always  seen  himself 
as  an  intrinsically  strong  leader,  wonders  if  he’s  about  to 
be  proven  wrong. 

DAY 

It’s  About  Me 

"What  rumors  have  you  heard?" 

That’s  LDP  trainer  Henry  Browning’s  first  question  as 
he  kicks  off  the  week-long  program.  The  new  crop  of 
students  has  heard  plenty  about  this  training  program. 
“It’s  a  life-changing  experience,”  one  says.  “Intense,” 
says  another.  “Too  long,”  chimes  a  third. 

CCL  was  founded  in  Greensboro  in  1970  by  the  Smith 
Richardson  Foundation  Inc.  and  has  since  expanded  to 
other  U.S.  locations  and  Europe.  At  its  Greensboro  cam¬ 
pus,  the  staff  of  400  conducts  leadership  research,  pro¬ 
duces  publications  and  provides  training  for  more  than 
25,000  executives  annually.  LDP  is  one  of  the  center’s 
programs,  producing  more  than  30,000  alumni  since  its 
inception  in  1974. 

Browning  describes  three  categories  of  participants: 
learners,  vacationers  and  hostages.  Gary  Baxter’s  class 
includes  senior  business  executives  (including  one  other 
CIO)  from  business,  government  and  academe.  As  they 
introduce  themselves,  their  categories  are  sometimes 
obvious:  Madeline  (to  preserve  confidentiality,  partici¬ 
pants’  real  names  are  not  used  here),  a  soft-spoken  East 
Coast  educator,  is  hungry  for  leadership  skills.  George, 
a  gruff  Midwestern  transportation  executive,  knows  he 
needs  some  refinement,  but  he  also  needs  a  break  from 
work,  which  keeps  interrupting  via  cell  phone.  Harry  is 
a  veteran  manager  of  a  Southern  agricultural  business, 
and  he  clearly  had  LDP  thrust  upon  him.  “I’m  55  years 
old  and  eight  years  from  retirement,”  he  says  to  anyone 
who’ll  listen,  “and  ain’t  no  way  I’m  going  to  start  chang¬ 
ing  myself  now.” 

Then  there’s  Baxter,  recruited  by  CIO  to  attend  and 
share  his  experiences  for  this  article.  Baxter,  43,  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  self-made  leader,  having  worked  his  way  up  from 
computer  programmer  to  CIO  in  about  10  years.  A 
Manchester,  N.H.,  native,  Baxter  did  a  stint  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  from  1 976  to  1 980  before  earning  a  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  MIS  and  embarking  on  a  career  in  mainframe  appli¬ 
cation  development.  He  moved  his  young  family  to  Maine 
in  1992,  the  year  he  earned  his  MBA  degree,  and  in  1996 
won  the  CIO  job  at  fledgling  Maine  Employers’  Mutual. 


Baxter  has  since  built  the  com¬ 
pany’s  IT  staff  and  systems  vir¬ 
tually  from  scratch,  introducing 
new  technologies  and  streamlin¬ 
ing  information  flow  for  the 
company,  its  customers  and  busi¬ 
ness  partners.  In  the  process,  he’s 
earned  the  respect  of  his  boss 
and  peers,  but  now  he’s  hungry 
for  new  challenges.  “CIO  is  an 
important  role,  but  I  don’t 
want  it  to  be  the  end  of  the  line 
in  my  career,”  Baxter  says. 

“Technology  is  how  I  got  to  be 
an  executive,  but  now  I  want  to 
know  how  I  can  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  company 
outside  the  realm  of  technology.” 

Baxter  approaches  LDP  as  a 
learner,  but  retains  some  skep¬ 
ticism.  “I’ve  been  through  lead¬ 
ership  programs  before,  and 
they’re  all  great  while  you’re 
there,”  he  says,  “but  as  soon  as 
you  get  back  to  the  office,  you 
forget  everything  and  go  back 
to  being  whatever  you  were 
before  the  program.” 

The  work  actually  com¬ 
mences  before  the  LDP  week- 
long  session  begins.  Eight  weeks 
prior  to  attending,  each  partici¬ 
pant  spends  eight  to  10  hours  fill¬ 
ing  out  a  box  full  of  standardized 
assessment  instruments  includ¬ 
ing  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  FIRO-B  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  indicator,  the  Change  Style  Indicator,  the 
Denison  Organizational  Culture  Survey  and  CCL’s  own 
Benchmarks  feedback  report,  which  includes  information 
about  job  challenges  and  leadership  and  interpersonal 
skills.  The  Benchmarks  data  comes  not  just  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  but  from  nearly  a  dozen  of  their  bosses,  peers  and 
direct  reports.  LDP  instructors  collect,  process  and  inter¬ 
pret  this  information,  giving  students  a  holistic  picture  of 
their  leadership  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Beginning  on  day  one,  instructors  mete  out  this  feed¬ 
back  in  doses,  which  is  good  because  the  participants  are 
quickly  overwhelmed — often  shocked  by  the  frank 
assessments.  In  most  cases,  the  feedback  reveals  a  dis¬ 
connect  between  intended  and  perceived  behavior. 
Madeline,  for  instance,  sees  herself  as  a  compassionate 
thinker  who  measures  her  words  and  actions  carefully 
to  avoid  missteps.  Her  coworkers  describe  her  as  pas¬ 
sive,  reticent  and  indecisive. 

Baxter’s  self-image  is  of  a  bold,  benevolent,  out-of- 
the-box  thinker.  The  feedback  tells  him  he’s  maybe  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  bold,  and  that  peers  and  staff  sometimes  find  him 
intimidating.  His  out-of-the-box  ideas  come  a  little  too 
fast  and  furiously,  Baxter’s  colleagues  report,  and  when 
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they’re  slow  to  receive  them,  he  can  appear  aloof.  “This 
is  a  little  alarming,”  Baxter  says.  And  he’s  not  alone  in 
that  feeling.  Some  LDP  participants  are  near  tears  after 
reading  their  Benchmarks  results;  others  struggle  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  call  home  and  demand  explanations. 
A  few  people  bus  back  to  the  hotel  and  exorcise  their 
frustrations  over  drinks  in  the  hospitality  suite.  Not 
Baxter.  He  retires  to  his  room  and  spends  three  hours 
poring  over  the  feedback  and  cross-referencing  it  with 
CCL’s  For  Your  Improvement  handbook,  which  offers 
remedies  to  problem  areas.  “I  was  drained,”  Baxter  says 
later.  “I  was  just  mentally  exhausted.” 

DAY 

2  It’s  About  Us 

Day  one  was  exhausting;  day  two  is  exasperating. 

It  starts  with  a  coaching  exercise.  In  groups  of  four, 
people  take  turns  playing  coach  and  coachee  in  one  of 
four  scenarios  that  are  videotaped  for  critique.  The 
vignettes  are  all  loosely  plotted  as  problematic  one-on- 
one  discussions  between  bosses,  peers  or  employees,  but 


the  participants  make  up  their  own  scripts  on  the  spot. 

Baxter  chooses  the  peer-coaching  scenario — he  has  to 
determine  why  a  colleague  has  suddenly  turned  against 
a  plan  they  both  formerly  championed — and  he  thinks 
he  does  a  credible  job  trying  to  understand  the  peer’s 
issues  and  re-enlist  his  support.  Until  he  sees  the  video¬ 
tape  that  exposes  the  flaws  in  his  delivery.  “Remember 
that  episode  of  Seinfeld  about  the  ‘low-talker’?”  Baxter 
asks.  “Well,  I’m  the  low-talker!”  A  fast-talker,  too;  he 
speaks  so  quickly  and  softly  that,  while  the  person  he’s 
talking  to  hears  him,  it’s  a  strain  for  some  of  the  observers. 
Baxter  always  saw  himself  as  a  loud,  clear  speaker.  The 
truth  on  videotape  is  jarring,  making  him  wonder  how 
clearly  he  communicates  within  his  teams  back  home. 

After  lunch,  participants  receive  their  Change  Style 
Indicator  self-assessment  results.  People  whose  scores  place 
them  on  the  left  side  of  the  CSI  continuum  are  “con- 
servers” — they  like  process  and  order.  On  the  right  side  are 
“originators,”  those  who  think  out  of  the  box.  People  in 
the  middle  are  “pragmatists,”  those  who  are  able  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  bridge  the  two  extremes.  Baxter  is  the  third- 
highest-scoring  originator  in  the  group.  This  revelation 
starts  to  shed  light  on  his  Benchmarks  feedback.  “I’m  an 
original  thinker,  and  I  don’t  want  to  change,”  he  says.  “But 
maybe  I  do  need  to  work  on  my  style.  Maybe,  within  my 
groups  at  work,  I  drop  new  ideas  like  bombs.  I  can  see 
where  that  could  be  threatening  to  some  people.” 

Time  for  a  survival  exercise.  Baxter  and  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  a  hiking  party  caught  in  a  sudden  blizzard 
in  the  remote  Appalachians.  Their  Ford  Windstar  has 
crashed  and  is  undriveable.  Among  the  gear  are  15  items 
of  varying  usefulness:  a  map,  a  compass,  matches,  a 
knife,  a  pound  of  beef  jerky  and  so  on.  The  challenge: 
Each  person  must  rank  the  items  one  to  15  in  order  of 
importance  to  survival.  Oh,  and  then  sit  down  within  a 
small  group  and  reach  consensus  on  these  rankings. 

Groups  get  a  half-hour  to  reach  agreement,  after  which 
the  LDP  instructor  reads  the  correct  rankings  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  certified  survivalist.  The  teams  and  individu¬ 
als  are  scored  based  on  the  differential  between  the  sur- 
vivalist’s  ranking  and  their  own.  A  low  score  is  good,  a 
high  score  bad.  The  average  score  is  in  the  50s.  Baxter 
scores  a  96 — worst  in  the  class  by  far.  “And  I  was  an  Eagle 
Scout!”  he  laments.  Problem  is,  the  former  Eagle  Scout 
has  such  unshakable  faith  in  his  conviction  that  a  map 
and  compass  are  the  most  critical  items  (“What  if  there’s 
a  ranger  station  150  yards  away?”  he  argues),  that  he 
won’t  cave  in  to  his  teammates’  lobbying  on  behalf  of  the 
knife,  which  would  have  any  number  of  practical  uses.  It 
turns  out  they’re  right — the  survivalist  ranked  the  knife 
number  one,  while  the  map  and  compass  were  14  and  15, 
respectively.  The  lesson  of  the  day  is,  oftentimes  a  group 
really  does  make  better  decisions  than  an  individual. 

As  participants  leave  the  classroom  for  the  night  and 
plan  a  lively  group  dinner,  Baxter  chats  with  fellow  stu¬ 
dent  Marcelo,  who’s  feeling  a  little  overwhelmed  by  the 
LDP  experience.  “I  just  don’t  have  the  energy  to  go  to 
dinner,”  Marcelo  confesses.  “Me  either,”  sighs  Baxter. 
He’s  got  plenty  to  think  about  by  himself. 
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DAY 

It’s  About  Item 

On  Wednesday,  as  the  group  splits  in  two  and  moves 
outside  for  leadership  exercises,  Baxter’s  focus  turns 
inward.  Based  on  what  he’s  learned,  he  already  wants  to 
make  some  changes.  Talk  louder,  slower — and  a  little  less 
frequently. 

But  he  can’t  contain  himself.  In  each  of  the  first  two 
exercises — beating  the  clock  while  passing  around  a  rub¬ 
ber  ball,  and  mastering  an  electronic  maze — Baxter  is 
first  to  offer  his  own  quickly  devised  strategies.  But  each 
time,  someone  else  follows  up  with  a  more  considered 
plan — a  better  plan.  Baxter  privately  vows  to  let  some¬ 
one  else  take  the  lead  in  subsequent  exercises.  By  being 
less  of  an  originator,  he  feels,  maybe  he’ll  be  more  recep¬ 
tive  to  the  conservers  and  pragmatists.  “My  natural  incli¬ 
nation  is  to  step  in  and  take  control  of  situations,”  he 
says,  “but  I  really  just  want  to  kick  back.” 


Then  comes  the  nuclear  accident,  which  tests  Baxter’s 
new  resolve. 

In  this  scenario,  14  students  are  now  employees  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant.  Six  are  workers  and  will  be  blind¬ 
folded;  seven  are  managers  who  must  guide  the  work¬ 
ers;  and  one  is  the  CEO,  who  offers  direction. 

George,  the  transportation  exec  with  the  take-charge 
style,  is  the  group’s  unanimous  choice  for  CEO.  He  stays 
behind  for  last-minute  instructions  as  the  rest  of  the 
group  hikes  down  a  hill  and  waits  in  a  gazebo  for  the 
exercise  to  begin.  Quickly,  the  risk-takers — Madeline 
surprisingly  among  them — step  forward  and  offer  to  don 
blindfolds.  Then  six  others,  Harry  among  them,  volun¬ 
teer  to  be  managers.  Baxter  is  among  neither  group. 

George  rejoins  the  team  and  lays  out  the  problem:  the 
managers  must  guide  the  workers  to  retrieve  a  leaking  fuel 
rod  and  physically  move  it  to  a  safer  place.  As  CEO,  George 
is  needed  elsewhere,  so  he  has  to  appoint  a  supervisor.  And, 
of  course,  only  one  person  hasn’t  stepped  forward  yet. 

“I  really  saw  a  role  there,”  Baxter  explains  later.  “I  knew 
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going  into  the  exercise  that  I  didn’t  want  to  be  a  worker — 
I  didn’t  want  to  be  led  around.  And  I  didn’t  really  want  to 
lead  anyone  around.  I  saw  that  there  might  be  a  need  for 
a  supervisor,  and  that  looked  really  attractive  to  me.” 

Baxter  huddles  with  CEO  George,  surveys  the  scene 
atop  the  hill,  then  returns  to  the  group — not  with  a  solu¬ 
tion,  but  with  his  assessment  of  the  problem.  He  speaks 
slowly,  loudly,  and  he  gets  people’s  attention.  From  his 
clear  description  of  the  problem,  the  solution  is  obvious 
to  everyone:  The  managers  must  guide  the  workers  back 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  must  encircle  the  rod, 
which  can  be  handled  only  remotely,  then  move  it  to  a 
safety  zone.  In  reality,  the  Koosh  ball  “rod”  sits  atop  a 
plastic  bucket;  nearby  is  a  big  elastic  band  with  a  half- 
dozen  ropes  attached  to  it.  The  managers  must  guide  the 
workers  to  each  grab  a  piece  of  rope,  stretch  the  band 
and  in  unison  place  it  around  the  bucket  without  upset¬ 
ting  the  ball.  Then  they  have  to  walk  together,  balancing 
the  bucket  and  ball,  to  the  safety  zone  a  few  dozen  yards 
away.  The  crew  has  10  minutes  to  fulfill  this  mission. 

The  blindfolded  workers,  understandably  anxious,  beg 
direction  as  they  attempt  to  find  and  lift  the  rod.  The  man¬ 
agers,  trying  to  reassure  the  workers,  offer  suggestions  on 
how  best  to  complete  the  task.  People  talk  over  one  an¬ 
other,  the  workers  panic  a  bit,  and  Baxter  wavers  for  an 
instant.. .then  takes  charge.  “Hold  on,”  he  says.  “We  have 
a  task  to  do  here  and  a  time  limit.  It’s  a  very  simple  task  if 
we  all  work  together,  so  let’s  listen  up.”  Baxter  repeats  the 
plan,  speaking  in  a  measured,  even  tone  that  the  managers 
find  instructive,  the  workers  reassuring.  At  one  point, 
Harry  counters  with  what  he  thinks  is  a  better  approach. 
“No!”  Baxter  says,  cutting  him  off  firmly.  “We’ve  got  a 
plan  and  a  time  limit;  we’ve  got  to  stick  together.” 

As  the  group  approaches  the  safety  zone,  Baxter  gives 
calm  updates  of  how  much  distance  is  left,  gently  prod¬ 
ding  a  manager  if  a  worker  pulls  the  rope  too  much  or  too 
little.  With  barely  a  minute  to  spare,  the  group  reaches  its 
destination,  gently  lowers  the  rod  and  removes  the  elastic 
band.  “That’s  it!”  Baxter  declares,  and  the  blindfolds  come 
off.  Cheers  erupt.  People  realize  the  exercise  would  have 
failed  without  teamwork,  and  especially  without  Baxter’s 
leadership. 

“Your  voice  was  so  calm  and  reassuring,”  one  worker 
says.  “I  had  full  confidence  in  you.” 

The  managers  compliment  Baxter 
for  taking  charge.  Even  Harry,  who 
realizes  he  almost  derailed  the  group, 
has  kind  words.  “You  were  the  man,” 
he  says. 

Clearly,  this  is  the  high  point  of 
Baxter’s  LDP  experience.  After  two 
days  of  feedback  and  frustration,  this 
is  the  success  he  needed.  “It’s  a  good 
feeling,”  Baxter  says.  “The  objective 
was  met,  and  people  all  felt  they 
played  their  role  and  maintained  their 
relationships.” 

For  the  first  time  all  week,  Baxter 
feels  like  the  leader  he  wants  to  be. 


4  It’s  About  All 

As  the  program  winds  down,  Baxter  is  confident  that 
he  has  himself  figured  out.  He  understands  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  he  can  boil  down  his  LDP  experi¬ 
ence  into  a  punch  list  of  goals  to  pursue  back  home: 

■  be  more  approachable  to  his  direct  reports. 

■  be  a  more  restrained  originator  around  his  conserver 
and  pragmatist  peers. 

■  be  mindful  of  the  disconnect  between  intended  and 
perceived  behavior. 

Around  the  LDP  classroom,  Baxter’s  classmates  craft 
their  own  goals  to  address  their  needs. 

Then  Michelle  Malloy,  a  young  trainer  with  a  gentle 
style,  steps  forward  to  lead  a  final  discussion.  She  asks 
people  to  take  out  some  paper  and,  based  on  their  LDP 
experiences,  write  a  short  “career  vision”  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  objectives.  Easy.  This  is  exactly  what  each  had  been 
doing  before  she  spoke. 

But  Malloy  doesn’t  stop  there.  “Now  make  a  list  of 
20  activities  you  enjoy  outside  of  work,”  she  says. 
Suddenly,  27  busy  pens  stall.  “Now  go  through  this  list 
and  mark  which  of  these  activities  you  spend  enough 
time  doing  and  which  you  wish  you  had  more  time  for.” 
More  time?  Most  people  are  still  trying  to  think  of  20 
things  they  like  doing.  Baxter  can’t  name  six. 

Malloy  asks  people  to  make  a  new  list,  and  a  forebod¬ 
ing  engulfs  the  room.  “List  everybody  in  your  life  who  is 
important  to  you — family,  friends,  whoever  really  means 
a  lot  to  you,”  she  says.  She  doesn’t  have  to  ask  people  to 
do  the  “enough  time/more  time”  exercise.  As  they  write 
the  names,  they  automatically  make  these  distinctions. 

The  mood  in  the  room  has  changed  from  quiet  confi¬ 
dence  to  just  quiet.  Malloy  breaks  the  silence  by  explain¬ 
ing  the  button — a  plastic,  lapel-pin  button  that  was  given 
to  each  LDP  participant  at  dinner  the  night  before. 
Round  and  red,  with  four  identical  gold  dots  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  it  looks  like  a  ladybug.  Its  significance:  Each  of  the 
four  gold  dots  represent  an  aspect  of  a  person’s  life — 
career,  family,  community  and  self.  The  red  background 
is  the  spirituality  that  ties  the  aspects  together.  On  the 
button,  the  dots  are  of  equal  size,  depicting  the  delicate 
balance  an  effective  leader  must 
achieve.  But  in  real  life,  Malloy  says, 
illustrating  her  point  by  drawing  a  new 
button  on  a  white  board,  people’s  dots 
are  way  out  of  balance — career  often 
far  surpasses  self  and  community. 
“Draw  your  own  version  of  the  but¬ 
ton,”  Malloy  prods.  In  Baxter’s  draw¬ 
ing,  the  career  and  family  dots  are 
equally  large;  community  and  self  are 
tiny.  “I  don’t  do  anything  just  for 
myself,”  he  says  quietly. 

Finally,  Malloy  asks  everyone  to 
write  a  new  set  of  post-LDP  goals, 
which  now  are  more  akin  to  resolu¬ 
tions  than  the  earlier  action  items. 
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Trainer  Browning  breaks  the  solemn  mood  by  announcing  it’s 
time  to  hand  out  diplomas.  The  students  push  the  desks  aside 
and  assemble  in  a  semicircle.  As  each  receives  a  diploma,  the  new 
graduate  is  asked  to  make  a  brief  statement  about  what  he  or  she 
is  taking  away  from  this  week.  George  quickly  steps  forward. 
“That  button  Michelle  drew — the  one  with  career  outweighing 
family  and  self — that’s  mine,”  he  says.  “I  never  saw  it  that  way 
before,  but  now  I  intend  to  go  home  and  do  something  about  it.” 

Madeline  speaks  up.  “I’ve  always  had  a  very  good  family  life, 
and  I’ve  felt  I’ve  deserved  it,”  she  says.  “But  I’ve  always  had  a  bad 
worklife,  and  felt  I  deserved  that  too.  Now  I  know  better;  I  know 
I  deserve  a  good  worklife,  and  I’m  going  to  make  it  happen.” 

Harry  stands  and  says  all  the  right  things  about  how  much 
he  really  learned  at  LDP,  and  he  sounds  sincere.  Time  will  tell. 

Baxter’s  turn  comes.  “I  do  a  good  job  balancing  my  career 
and  my  family,  but  I  don’t  ever  do  anything  for  myself,”  he  says. 
“That’s  going  to  change.”  He’s  not  abandoning  his  other 
goals — he  still  wants  to  be  less  aloof,  more  open  to  other  per¬ 
spectives.  “But  I’m  also  going  to  start  finding  time  for  me.” 

Afterword 

Two  weeks  later,  the  LDP  experience  is  still  fresh  in 
Baxter’s  memory,  but  he’s  not  sure  what  will  come  of  it. 
“This  is  the  second  time  I’ve  been  through  a  leadership 
program,  and  both  times  I’ve  found  them  to  be  more  of  a 
personal  experience,  more  self-awareness  than  concrete 
skills  and  techniques,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  know  that  I  have 
enough  actionable  items  [to  build  on].” 

He  did,  on  his  return,  thank  his  boss,  peers  and  staff  for  their 
feedback,  and  he  explained  to  them  how  he  intends  to  be  more 
open  to  their  ideas  and  accommodating  of  their  styles.  “If  I  can 
improve  myself  and  how  I  interact  with  those  people,  then  that’s 
going  to  help  the  company,”  he  says. 

More  time  for  himself?  “It’s  not  going  to  happen,”  Baxter 
shrugs.  “I  don’t  think  I  value  that  goal  enough  to  act  on  it.  The 
time  that  I’m  not  working  or  asleep  is  going  to  be  devoted  to 
my  family.  That’s  just  the  way  I  think  it  should  be.” 

A  month  later,  the  news  is  better:  The  company  just  got 
approval  to  return  $16  million  in  capital  contribution  to  its  ear¬ 
liest  policy-holders,  and  Baxter  is  charged  with  making  that  hap¬ 
pen.  Also,  the  insurer  is  starting  to  expand  beyond  Maine’s  bor¬ 
ders,  “so  there’ll  be  plenty  of  new,  exciting  stuff  for  ‘the 
originator,”’  Baxter  says.  And  plenty  of  opportunities  for  him 
to  work  more  with  the  conservers  and  pragmatists  as  well.  If 
successful,  Baxter  hopes  these  projects  will  lead  to  new  leader¬ 
ship  opportunities  on  his  company’s  business  side. 

His  interpersonal  relationships  all  are  improving,  and  Baxter  is 
pleasantly  surprised.  “The  major  cause  of  my  [stress  at  work]  was 
most  likely  due  to  my  perceived  (not  intended)  challenging-threat¬ 
ening  style,”  Baxter  says.  “It  feels  good  to  own  up  to  it  and  see 
results  from  the  behavioral  changes.” 

Although  Baxter  doesn’t  see  himself  increasing  the  size  of  that 
“self”  dot  on  his  personal  LDP  button,  maybe  the  other  changes 
are  enough.  “The  big  question  for  me  regarding  [LDP]  was  how 
to  make  it  stick,”  Baxter  says.  “Well,  it  seems  to  be  sticking.”  BE! 


Senior  Editor  Tom  Field  may  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
tfield@cio.com. 
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EYES  WIDE  OPEN  If  not  for  Y2K,  other  executives 
might  not  have  realized  that  data  processing  is  the  lifeblood 
of  his  company's  business,  contends  Tom  Mannix,  director 
of  corporate  online  systems  for  The  Guardian. 
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lemon  have  prepared  CIOs 
for  a  sweeter  future 


Dealing  with  line  after  line  of  undocumented  code  gave  the 
director  of  The  Guardian’s  year  2000  project  a  new  reli¬ 
gion:  From  this  day  forward,  no  one — absolutely,  no  one — 
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will  be  able  to  upgrade  or  alter  an  application  at  The  Guar-  the  biggest  IT  cha|len9e 

most  companies  have  ever 


dian  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  America  without  documenting  what 
he  or  she  did  and  why. 

In  the  understaffed,  overworked  world  of  IT,  new  systems  are 
needed  long  before  the  IT  staff  can  implement  them.  When  they  are 
finally  rolled  out,  it’s  often  a  quick-and-dirty  deployment.  No  time  to  doc¬ 
ument  the  change  or  communicate  it  to  others.  At  New  York  City-based 


THE  Y2K  PROBLEM  WAS 


had  to  face.  In  this  story, 
see  how  CIOs  are 

►  Capitalizing  on  what 
they  learned  from  Y2K 

►  Amortizing  Y2K  invest¬ 
ments 

►  Building  on  relationships 
established  during  reme¬ 
diation 
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Guardian,  Mannix  and  his  team 
encountered  the  fallout  from  this  situa¬ 
tion  frequently.  IT  staffers  were  not  noti¬ 
fying  colleagues  when  applications  and 
services  were  changed,  says  Mannix,  the 
director  of  corporate  online  systems. 
“Our  support  center  would  get  a  call 
saying  that  something  that  worked  yes¬ 
terday  wasn’t  working  today.”  Y2K  was 
not  only  a  wake-up  call  for  Mannix,  it 
was  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  new  era  of 
organized  growth. 

Y2K  is  the  biggest  project,  both  in 
scope  and  cost,  that  CIOs  have  ever  had 
to  tackle.  But  even  a  cloud  this  dreary 
has  a  silver  lining.  For  all  its  attendant 
aggravation,  Y2K  brought  unexpected 
advantages  to  CIOs  like  Mannix.  It  has 
given  IT  a  higher  profile  within  execu¬ 
tive  management;  a  host  of  new  systems, 
skills  and  proficiencies;  and  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Smart  CIOs 
are  using  what  they  learned  from  Y2K 
as  a  launchpad  for  more  efficient  oper¬ 
ations — essentially  transforming  a  catas¬ 
trophe  into  an  epiphany. 

lesson  1 

MANAGING  SOURCE  CODE 

What  complicated  remediation  for  a  lot 
of  CIOs  was  years  of  accumulated 
spaghetti  code.  Encountering  code  that 
had  been  jiggered  and  updated  and 
patched  so  many  times,  no  one  knew 
how  one  Y2K-related  change  would 
affect  a  previously  smooth  process. 
Although  many  CIOs  chuckle  at  the  sug- 
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continues  to  use  the 
“green-yellow-red”  traffic 
light  approach  he  instituted  to 

track  the  progress  ofY2K  projects. 


a  jungle  without  a  machete. 

After  remediating  its  systems,  Guar¬ 
dian’s  Y2K  project  team  implemented  an 
enterprisewide  cross-reference  database 
from  Superior,  Colo. -based  Effectek  Inc. 


model  changes  prior  to  an  actual  upgrade 
to  see  what  the  impact  would  be  across 
the  company,  a  move  that  is  likely  to 
short-circuit  many  a  panicked  call  to  tech¬ 
nical  support. 


Smart  CIOs  are  using  what  they  learned  from 
Y2K  as  a  launchpad  for  more  efficient  operations — 
essentially  transforming  a  catastrophe  into 

an  epiphany. 


gestion  that  companies  will  be  starting 
2000  with  clean  code,  others  have  been 
carefully  inserting  documentation  into 
their  renovated  code  so  that  the  next 
programmer  will  always  be  able  to  go 
back  and  look  at  what  their  predecessors 
did.  And  like  Mannix,  they’re  insisting 
on  better  source-code  management  so 
that  the  next  time  there’s  a  grand  reme¬ 
diation  (think  euro  or  eight-digit  phone 
numbers),  it  won’t  be  like  walking  into 


for  all  the  company’s  systems  and  appli¬ 
cations.  Every  upgrade  and  change  now 
has  to  go  through  Change  Man,  a 
change-management  tool  from  Serena 
Software  Inc.  in  Burlingame,  Calif., 
before  it  can  go  into  production.  The 
source  code,  the  object  code  and  all  the 
infrastructure  requirements  are  carefully 
documented,  and  then  Change  Man  noti¬ 
fies  the  database  staff  of  the  update.  In 
addition,  Mannix  and  his  group  can  now 


lesson  2 

MANAGING  INVENTORY  AND 
ASSETS 

An  apocryphal  story:  When  calculating 
its  Y2K  remediation  schedule,  one  major 
corporation  estimated  it  had  50,000 
PCs;  imagine  the  CIO’s  surprise  when  an 
inventory  revealed  it  actually  had 
75,000.  Wading  into  the  Y2K  waters, 
many  CIOs  discovered  they  had  no  idea 
either  what  systems  the  company  had  or 
what  applications  were  running  on 
them.  “Getting  our  arms  around  the 
number  of  different  applications  and 
PCs  and  creating  a  plan  was  difficult,” 
recalls  George  Boersma,  CIO  for  the 
state  of  Michigan  in  Lansing.  It  wasn’t 
something  that  the  IT  group  was  used  to 
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Hewlett-Packard's  E-Solutions  Division 


"The  ABT  Results  Management  Suite  is  an 
essential  tool  for  us.  It  allows  us  to  manage 
our  projects  and  close  the  loop  —  giving  us 
the  visibility  to  take  corrective  action  before 
it  causes  problems,  and  the  historical  basis 
from  which  to  produce  better  plans  in  the 
future." 

Terry  Ash 

Director  of  Project  Management 
E-Solutions  Division 
Hewlett-Packard 


entrusts  its  project  portfolio  to 
ABT's  Results  Management  Suite  5, 
an  enterprise  project  management 
repository-based  solution. 

The  suite  enables  Hewlett-Packard's 
project  teams  to  respond  in  e-time, 
allowing  them  to  maximize 
opportunities  in  a  rapidly  changing 
market  place.  Results  Management 
Suite  5  is  the  one  tool  that  answers 
your  essential  project  management 
needs,  so  you  can  quickly  make 
strategic  decisions  about  your 
projects  as  you  compete  in  an 
e-business  climate. 

Wouldn't  you  like  this 
advantage? 

To  learn  more  about  how  companies 
such  as  Hewlett-Packard  are  using 
ABT's  Results  Management  Suite  to 
manage  their  enterprise  project 
portfolio,  visit  us  at: 
www.abtcorp.com/e-business 
or  call  800-4-PROJEC 

^  ABTCorporatiorf 


YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE 


doing,  simply  because  nobody  had  ever 
thought  that  it  was  important. 

Boersma’s  group  does  it  now.  As  the 
Michigan  IT  group  moves  forward 
with  e-commerce  initiatives,  they  find 
that  the  new  applications  involve  inte¬ 
grating  data  from  many  more  systems 
than  previous  projects  did.  Having  the 
inventory  allows  the  group  to  map  out 
the  different  systems  that  are  involved 
and  accommodate  them.  Each  of  the 
19  state  agencies  now  have  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  all  their  applications.  Because 
the  IT  group  will  have  a  better  sense 
at  the  outset  of  how  much  integration 


is  necessary,  Boersma  anticipates  proj¬ 
ects  will  run  more  smoothly  with  fewer 
surprises. 

In  addition  to  the  organizational  ben¬ 
efits,  asset  tracking  enables  smarter 
investment  decisions.  At  Morristown, 
N.J. -based  AlliedSignal  Inc.,  Y2K  reme¬ 
diation  included  a  portfolio  manage¬ 
ment  program  (from  Edison,  N.J.- 
based  DMR  Consulting  Group  Inc.)  to 
track  hardware  and  application  assets. 
Its  continued  use  allows  the  IT  group 
not  only  to  understand  what  kinds  of 
systems  they  currently  support,  their  age 
and  origin,  but  also  to  enable  usage  of 


those  systems  across  the  enterprise  to 
maximize  their  value.  According  to  Jack 
Arnold,  AlliedSignal’s  vice  president  of 
systems  transition,  different  business 
units  now  share  compatible  systems. 
Before  the  program  was  implemented, 
the  company  had  no  idea  how  to 
orchestrate  that  type  of  sharing;  the 
result  is  lower  administration  costs  and 
better  utilization  of  current  systems 
without  paying  for  upgrades  or  new 
machines.  Arnold  is  also  planning  on 
using  its  asset  inventory  system  to  rene¬ 
gotiate  maintenance  agreements — 
because  for  the  first  time  AlliedSignal 


as 


ot  everyone  has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  Y2K. 
According  to  analysts,  the  fixes  have  caused  unex¬ 
pected  problems  for  some  companies.  Here  are  some 
of  the  pitfalls  that  companies  have  already  encoun¬ 
tered  as  well  as  some  that  loom  on  the  road  ahead. 

While  CIOs  can  certainly  see  the  value 
in  improved  management  of  skills  and  inventory,  other  exec¬ 
utives  may  be  far  less  sanguine  about  Y2K's  return  on  invest¬ 
ment.  In  response,  they  may  take  a  harder  line  on  future  IT 
investments.  "Y2K  was  always  going  to  give  a  pretty  low 
value  return  for  a  pretty  large  investment,"  says  Phil 
Shipperlee,  senior  vice  president  of  global  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  for  Clearwater,  Fla.-based  IMRglobal  Corp.  Most  executives 
expected  that.  IT  groups  that  got  a  late  start  on  Y2K  and  did 


Companies  that 


it  in  a  panic  are  most  likely  to  get  little  return  for  their  invest¬ 
ment  and  face  the  most  heat  from  management, 

used  patching  or  windowing  techniques  to  make  it  through 
the  rollover  (to  fool  the  computer  into  thinking  the  century 
hasn't  turned)  are  likely  to  find  that  they  have  only  post¬ 
poned  the  inevitable.  Although  windowed  dates  take  systems 
up  to  2029,  companies  will  still  be  firmly  entrenched  in  their 
Y2K  repair  work  while  their  competitors  are  guiltlessly  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  a  successfully  completed  project. 

Companies  have  been  so 
entrenched  in  Y2K  remediation  for  the  past  few  years  that 
there  is  a  backlog  of  application  development  projects.  As  a 
result,  David  Taylor,  president  of  Change  International,  a 
reengineering  consultancy  based  in  Boston,  fears  that  many 


IT  departments  are  grossly  unprepared  to  resume  business 
post-Y2K.  Complicating  the  situation,  many  companies  placed 
a  strict  embargo  on  any  new  development  projects  between 
August  1999  and  April  2000,  and  as  a  result  they'll  be  six  to 
18  months  behind  in  their  development.  Companies  that 
focused  on  Y2K  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  may  find 
themselves  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

vested  in  ERP  solely  to  solve  the  Y2K  problem,  but  many  saw 
it  as  an  opportunity  to  kill  two  birds  with  a  single  stone.  IMR's 
Shipperlee  estimates  that  80  to  100  companies  decided  to  go 
this  route,  and  he  expects  that  many  of  them  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  results.  "Many  customers  we've  spoken  to  are 
surprised  by  how  much  it  cost  and  how  long  it  took,"  he  says. 
Companies  may  experience  another  unpleasant  surprise 
when  they  find  out  that  maintenance  overhead  for  ERP  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  it  is  for  a  legacy  system,  he  adds. 


alls# 
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SECURITY  CONCERNS 


GartnerGroup  Inc.  recently 
warned  that  an  electronic  theft  exceeding  $1  billion  could 
occur  by  2004  at  a  single  organization  or  company  because 
of  "trap  doors"  left  open  intentionally  by  programmers  and 
consultants  who  had  access  to  sensitive  areas  in  corporate 
systems  during  Y2K  remediation.  These  holes  can  be 
accessed  long  after  the  Y2K  deadline  has  passed.  Testifying 
before  a  subcommittee  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Joseph  C.  Pucciarelli,  vice  president  and  research  director 
with  GartnerGroup  noted,  "Given  the  enormity  of  the  year 
2000  remediation  process,  the  scope  of  the  cash  flowing 
through  these  systems  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the  human 
mind  in  finding  different  ways  to  steal,  a  large  theft  seems 
much  more  likely — perhaps  even  inevitable." 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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Once  upon  a  time, 
enterprise  integration 
was  just  a  fairy  tale. 


Seamless  connection  between  ERP  systems  and  legacy, 
packaged  or  custom  applications. 

All  running  on  an  integrated  IT  infrastructure  that  includes  the  mainframe, 
UNIX®  server  and  NT®  operating  systems. 

It's  not  magic.  It's  Sagavista.™ 

sagavista 

Your  fastest  route  to  absolute  enterprise  integration.™ 
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BARRIERS 

AtADP,  Vice 
President  of  IT 
James  Kinder 
( right)  and  John 
Gregory,  senior  director 
of  Y2K  product  planning, 
developed  a  higher  level  of  trust 
with  partners  after  their  Y2K  experience; 
they  even  helped  one  vendor  with  its  remediation. 


has  quantitative  data  on  how  much 
equipment  is  in  the  company. 

lesson  3 

MANAGING  PROJECTS 


get  the  project  back  on  schedule. 

Boersma  notes  that  this  technique 
keeps  executives  keenly  aware  of  where 
they  stand  with  their  projects,  and  the 
uniform  application  of  this  procedure 
has  added  credibility  to  the  IT  depart¬ 


Thomas  Roza,  change  manager  at 
The  Gymboree  Corp.,  the  children’s 
clothing  retailer  in  Burlingame,  Calif., 
says,  “Y2K  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
show  that  we  know  what  we’re  talking 
about,  and  we  can  find  the  right  business 
solutions  if  they  give  us  a  chance.”  Case 
in  point:  When  Zutopia  (a  division  that 
makes  clothing  for  children  ages  7  to  16) 
first  created  an  e-commerce  site,  it  did  it 
with  very  little  help  from  the  IT  group. 
When  the  executives  at  Zutopia  became 
unhappy  with  the  results,  they  went  to 
IS  for  help  redesigning  the  site,  some¬ 
thing  Roza  believes  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  prior  to  Y2K. 

On  the  flip  side,  the  IT  group  gained 
insight  as  well.  Working  on  Y2K  con¬ 
tingency  planning  with  business  folks 
helped  the  IT  group  realize  how  inter¬ 
twined  the  two  worlds  are.  “The  Y2K 
project  exposed  an  absence  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  within  the  IT  group,”  he 
says.  “In  the  event  there  is  a  disaster  of 
any  kind — natural,  environmental  or 
economic — what  would  we  do  if  we 
couldn’t  get  to  the  computing  facilities? 
How  would  we  keep  the  business  run¬ 
ning?”  The  IT  group  has  taken  this 
knowledge  and  used  it  to  institute  new 
fail-over  procedures  for  the  process¬ 
ing  system  as  well  as  to  improve  a  back¬ 


Project  management  is  not  a  skill  for 
which  IT  has  historically  been  famous. 
However,  the  size,  scope  and  expense  of 
remediation  highlighted  the  need  for 
project  management — tracking  progress 
and  resources  over  time — for  many 
CIOs  and  their  bosses. 

In  Michigan,  CIO  Boersma  learned 
that  project  management  works  best 
when  the  corporate  hierarchy  isn’t  con¬ 
stantly  derailing  the  efforts  of  project 
leaders.  Boersma  is  quick  to  caution  that 
business  should  always  be  the  driver  of 
project  work  and  IT  the  enabler,  but  his 
staff  learned  through  Y2K  that  there  are 
times  when  IT  work  must  take  prece¬ 
dence  in  order  to  achieve  a  business 
objective.  For  the  first  post-Y2K  project, 
a  statewide  HR  system,  as  well  as  for 
future  IT  projects,  Boersma  is  retaining 
what  he  calls  the  “green,  yellow,  red” 
traffic-light  approach  he  used  in  Y2K.  A 
green  score  indicates  a  project  is  on  track. 
A  yellow  score  flags  potential  problems. 
A  red  score  means  a  project  is  behind, 
and  the  executive  in  charge  of  that  agency 
and  Boersma  must  hammer  out  a  way  to 


Y2K  strengthened  more  than  internal 
relationships.  Many  companies  got  to  know 
their  vendors  and  partners  well — better  than 
they  wanted  to  in  some  cases. 


ment’s  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  based 
on  its  success  with  Y2K,  Boersma’s  staff 
is  developing  a  consistent  methodology 
for  managing  large  IT  projects.  It  incor¬ 
porates  repeatable  best  practices,  such 
as  the  best  methods  for  reporting  sta¬ 
tus,  putting  together  a  project  plan  and 
designating  individual  responsibilities. 

lesson  4 

MANAGING  RELATIONSHIPS 

Y2K  unexpectedly  exposed  IS  and  busi¬ 
ness  staff  to  each  other’s  job  roles  to 
an  unprecedented  extent.  The  experience 
taught  both  groups  valuable  lessons 
that  will  make  them  better  partners  in 
the  future. 


up  system  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
downtime. 

Even  in  government  organizations 
made  up  of  discrete  agencies,  Y2K 
improved  relationships.  When  Elias  S. 
Cortez  moved  from  being  the  CIO  of 
San  Bernardino  County  (California’s 
largest)  to  being  the  state  CIO  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  he  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
conduct  an  effective  statewide  project 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  stovepipe 
structure  that  had  characterized  previ¬ 
ous  large-scale  initiatives.  Cortez 
worked  with  Bellevue,  Wash. -based 
Data  Dimensions  Inc.  on  risk  manage¬ 
ment  issues,  and  established  a  statewide 
Y2K  office  to  oversee  each  agency’s 
project.  This  enabled  the  state  to 
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YEAR  2000  CHALLENGE 


throw  additional  manpower  at  mis¬ 
sion-critical  elements  and  coordinate 
across-the-board  contingency  plans. 

Additionally,  Cortez  made  it  a  pri¬ 
ority  to  form  personal  relationships 
with  state  government  leaders  as  well 
as  local  governments.  As  IT  workers 
across  the  state  begin  to  look  beyond 
Y2K,  he  says,  “projects  are  being 
looked  at  from  the  vision  and  perspec¬ 
tive  of  an  enterprise  solution  rather 
than  a  department  solution.”  For 
example,  the  state  has  established  coop- 


software  in  ADP’s  own  Y2K-ready 
systems. 

Kinder  found  this  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial  because  it  broke  down  barriers 
and  created  trust  between  the  compa¬ 
nies.  ADP’s  recognition  of  the  symbi¬ 
otic  relationship  with  its  vendors  also 
brought  both  of  the  company’s  Y2K 
projects  closer  to  successful  comple¬ 
tion.  (One  of  its  vendor’s  Y2K  projects 
was  so  far  behind  that  ADP  actually 
took  in  its  code  and  fixed  it.)  Now  that 
the  company  is  working  with  many  of 


As  IT  workers  across  the  state  begin  to  look 
beyond  Y2K,  "projects  are  being  looked  at  from 
the  vision  and  perspective  of  an  enterprise 
solution  rather  than  a  department  solution." 

-ELIAS  CORTEZ,  CIO,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


erative  relationships  between  the  IT 
data  centers  in  different  agencies  that 
allow  for  the  sharing  of  technical  and 
personnel  resources  so  that  the  state’s 
most  critical  projects  can  be  completed 
in  a  timely  manner.  This  type  of  inter¬ 
departmental  collaboration  is  largely 
unprecedented  for  the  state. 

lesson  5 

MANAGING  PARTNERS 

Y2K  strengthened  more  than  internal 
relationships.  Many  companies  got  to 
know  their  vendors  and  partners 
well — better  than  they  wanted  to  in 
some  cases. 

As  the  largest  payroll  operator  in  the 
world,  Automatic  Data  Processing  Inc. 
faced  the  daunting  Y2K  challenge 
of  keeping  the  paychecks  rolling  out 
to  26  million  workers  worldwide.  In 
addition,  it  relies  on  630  third-party 
vendors  for  over  2,000  products; 
James  Kinder,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  for  the  Roseland, 
N.J.,  company,  was  adamant  about 
maintaining  those  relationships  even 
in  cases  where  the  vendors  were  behind 
on  their  Y2K  projects.  Instead  of 
merely  shuttling  compliance  letters, 
ADP  maintained  strong  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  with  its  vendors,  to  the 
point  of  volunteering  to  act  as  a  guinea 
pig  for  alpha  versions  of  remediated 


the  same  vendors  on  the  question  of 
euro  conversion  (the  younger  sibling  of 
Y2K  conversion),  Kinder’s  group  finds 
the  relationships  a  lot  smoother. 

THE  LONG-TERM  PAYOFF 

For  years,  IT  has  waited  for  business 
executives  to  realize  the  fundamental 
importance  of  technology  to  business. 
While  it  might  be  Pollyanna-esque  to 
suggest  that  Y2K  drove  the  point  home 
once  and  for  all,  it  certainly  struck  a 
blow  for  the  cause. 

Tom  Mannix  at  Guardian  feels  that 
the  visibility  the  Y2K  project  gave  IT 
.is  an  asset  that’s  going  to  pay  off  in  the 
long  term.  “The  new  tools,  procedures, 
workflows  and  controls  will  help  us 
produce  a  product  quicker,  better  and 
more  efficiently,”  he  says.  “It  has  fi¬ 
nally  opened  the  eyes  of  business  folks 
to  the  fact  that  data  processing  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  business.”  The  people 
who  come  to  Mannix  and  his  group 
now  have  a  better  perception  of  what 
data  processing  can  offer,  and  he  is  see¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  more  working  cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  data  processing  and 
business  lines.  We’re  in  it  together 
now,”  he  adds,  “as  opposed  to  just 
being  a  service  that  they  need.”  BE! 

Staff  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  can  be 
reached  at  dduffy@cio.com. 
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Sagavista™  is  the  next-generation 
enterprise  integration  solution, 
supporting  seamless  integration 
of  disparate  application  resources 
and  simplifying  the  integration  of 
heterogeneous  computing  plat¬ 
forms  and  enterprise  applications. 
Sagavista  provides  mission-critical 
manageability  and  e-business 
performance  for  the  future.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  single  framework  for  inte¬ 
grating  applications  throughout 
the  enterprise,  including  the  main¬ 
frame,  UNIX!  NT® and  the  Internet. 


Sagavista  is  the  intelligent 
messaging  and  integration 
environment  designed  to  help 
organizations  optimize  the  total 
value  of  their  information  systems 
through  three  key  components: 

Sagavista  Integration  Server. 

Providing  messaging  and 
integration  flow. 


Sagavista  Intelligent  Agent 
Adapters.  Allowing  the  user  to 
link  to  virtually  any  application  or 
platform. 


Sagavista  Integration 
Workbench  and 
Administration  Console. 

Allowing  the  user  to  create  cus¬ 
tom  adapters  and  monitor  his 
integrated  enterprise. 


Visit  www.sagasoftware.com, 
fill  out  the  simple  form  and 
receive  a  free  copy  of 
Enterprise  Application  Integration, 
the  new  book 
by  SAGA™ 
Chief 

Technology 
Officer, 

David 
Linthicum. 
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YOU  GET  ALL  OF  THEIRS. 

Transforming  your  e-business  strategy  into  a  successful  e-business  reality  isn’t  a  task  you 
should  leave  to  the  inexperienced,  or  the  faint  of  heart.  Which  is  why  more  and  more  of  the 
world's  leading  companies  are  counting  on  BroadVision  to  extend  their  business  to  the  Web. 
As  the  leader  in  personalized  e-business  applications,  BroadVision  is  the  quickest  way  to  enable 
one-to-one  customer  interactions  and  transactions,  so  you  can  realize  a  better  return  on  your  Internet 
investment.  Experience  a  profitable  e-business  future  for  yourself.  Call  1-888-377-7330  ext.  1  or 
visit  www.broadvision.com/success/  to  learn  more,  and  to  find  out  how  you  can  receive  a  free  copy 
of  The  One-To-One  Manager,  the  latest  book  by  best-selling  authors  Don  Peppers  and  Martha  Rogers. 

BroadVision 

Personalizing  e-Business“ 
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Equal  measures 
of  both  keep 
a  leading 
ad  agency’s 
IT  department 
flexible  and 
responsive 


Reader  ROI 


THIS  ARTICLE  WILL  HELP  CIOS  THINK  ABOUT 

►  Encouraging  creativity  in  their  staff 

►  Balancing  cutting-edge  technology 
and  standards 

►  Getting  IT  people  closer  to  the  users 
they  support 


ACK  IN  1995/  THE  LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE  OF  AD  AGENCY 

Chiat/Day  embarked  on  an  ambitious  experiment.  The  agency  moved 
its  headquarters  to  a  Frank  Gehry-designed  warehouse  in  Venice,  Calif., 
that  it  deemed  its  “virtual  office.”  There  were  no  cubicles,  no  offices, 
no  desks,  no  place  to  call  one’s  own.  High-and-mighty  execs 
worked  at  cafe  tables  with  the  lowliest  newcomers,  and  they  weren’t  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  same  spot  two  days  in  a  row. 

That  is,  if  they  were  there  at  all.  Chiat/Day  encour¬ 
aged  its  employees  to  work  at  home,  on  the  beach,  up 
a  tree,  wherever.  So  if  a  client  wanted  to  reach  a 
Chiat/Day  employee,  he  or  she  had  a  problem — a  prob¬ 
lem  that  IT  needed  to  solve. 

Remember,  this  was  four  years  ago,  and  there  was  no 
software  on  the  market  to  forward  calls  from  an 
employee’s  permanent  phone  extension  to  the  seat  where 
he  happened  to  be  located  for  the  day.  Nor  was  there  a 
standard  way  for  people  to  get  faxes,  e-mail  and  text  mes¬ 
sages  via  pager — a  necessity  for  Chiat/Day’s  nomadic  employees 
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So  IT  crafted  its  own  fixes  for  these  problems,  developing 
programs  to  suit  its  virtual  workforce.  After  all,  a  fluid  work¬ 
place  demands  a  fluid  IT  department. 

The  only  problem  with  the  virtual  office  was. ..it  didn’t  work. 
Productivity  suffered  because  employees  had  to  spend  so  much 
time  setting  up  and  breaking  down  their  workstations  every 
day,  and  constantly  assimilating  to  new  surroundings  took  its 
toll.  People  began  to  arrive  at  work  at  ungodly  small  hours  to 

stake  out  the  same  space  every  day. 
Teams  migrated  to  the  same  areas  to 
work  together. 

Today  Chiat/Day  has  reinvented 
itself  yet  again,  with  a  new  home 
in  a  soaring  warehouse  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Los  Angeles.  Now  part  of 
TBWA  Chiat/Day  (though  still  col¬ 
loquially  known  by  its  former  name), 
the  agency  has  moved  away  from  the 


virtual  office  concept  and  created  instead  a  virtual  village.  And 
again,  the  IT  department  is  loping  alongside  the  staffers  they 
call  the  “creatives”  with  its  own  creativity. 

“It’s  a  true  virtual  community — it’s  about  drawing  people 
in  to  a  place  they  want  to  be.  We  found  the  culture  ebbed  as 
more  and  more  people  worked  from  home  (in  the  old  virtual 
office],”  says  CIO  Greg  Holladay  (one  of  five  CIOs  on  parent 
company  TBWA  Worldwide’s  global  IT  board).  “Something 
magical  happens  when  creatives  are  together  under  one  roof.” 

Stroll  around  the  agency’s  120,000-square-foot  ware¬ 
house — dubbed  Advertising  City — and  you’ll  agree  it  is 
enchanting.  Housed  in  an  old  plumbing  fixtures  storehouse, 
the  city  features  a  “Main  Street”  running  the  length  of  the 
ground  floor  and  a  “Central  Park”  with  geometric  rows  of 
rubber  trees  and  cafe  tables. 

Most  striking  are  the  bright  yellow  “cliff  dwellings,”  set 
up  on  the  mezzanine  level  of  the  27-foot-high  space,  where 
pairs  of  creative  workers  (usually  an  art  director  and  a  copy¬ 
writer)  work  together  in  open 
view.  Other  employees  work 
in  modular  NESTs  (Nice  En¬ 
vironment  for  Sitting  and 
Thinking):  apple  green,  black 
or  blue  cubicles  that  offer 
more  autonomy  than  conven¬ 
tional  workspaces  because 
workers  can  reconfigure  them 
according  to  their  desires.  At 
the  back  of  the  building,  teams 
collaborate  in  “dens,”  sweep¬ 
ing,  tentlike  structures  that 
evoke  tall  ships’  sails. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  board- 
room  is  a  table  made  of  glossy 
vintage  surfboards.  Even  the 
fish  (in  a  huge  aquarium  left 
over  from  an  Energizer  Bunny 
shoot)  are  cool.  Bright  young 
things  sporting  T-shirts,  jeans 
and  funky  piercings  amble 
about  the  place,  one  or  two 
cell  phones  to  ear.  Dogs  roam 
freely.  A  surfboard-topped  red 
1950s  Datsun  truck  sits  at  the 
end  of  Main  Street,  ready  for  a 
trip  to  the  beach. 

This  place  has  buzz. 

In  the  land  of  high-concept 
image  making,  TBWA  Chiat / 
Day  tops  them  all.  The  15th 
largest  agency  in  the  United 
States,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  and  offices  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
it  has  created  some  of  the  most 
recognizable  ads  in  recent 
memory,  including  the  butter¬ 
fly-eared  Taco  Bell  Chihuahua, 
the  Apple  Computer  “Think 


Frazzled  Nerves  Chief  Marketing  Officer  Laurie  Coots  (in  truck)  says  the  IT  department  under¬ 
stands  the  pressure  that  the  agency’s  users  are  under  and  responds  accordingly;  the  stairs  above  the 
art  studio  (above)  lead  to  the  agency’s  “cliff  dwellings,  ”  where  creative  workers  pair  off. 
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Different”  campaign  and  “Enjoy  the  Ride”  for  Nissan.  Its  1984 
“Big  Brother”  TV  commercial  introducing  the  Apple 
Macintosh  is  legendary  in  the  industry. 

The  accolades  are  hard-won.  The  entire  staff — including 
Holladay  and  his  crew — work  long  hours  under  intense  pres¬ 
sure.  But  the  work  is  leavened  by  frequent  play.  Employees 
can  blow  off  steam  at  a  row  of  punching  bags  (helpfully 
adorned  with  management  caricatures),  on  the  basketball 
court,  or  at  a  Foosball  table.  You  never  know  when  you’ll  run 
into  celebrities  like  Shaquille  O’Neal  or  Ben  Affleck. 
Holladay  and  his  staff  of  14  have  an  enviable  life. 

But  to  a  great  degree,  you  might  find  Holladay’s  methods 
somewhat  counterintuitive.  For  him,  hiring  and  retaining  the 
right  sort  of  IT  people  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  finding 
methodical  people  who  live  for  crossed  t’s  and  dotted  i’s 
and  claim  to  have  all  the  answers,  but  rather  those 
who  can  bend  with  the  travails  of  technology 
and,  not  coincidentally,  the  agency’s  ever- 
changing  needs. 

Not  everyone  thrives  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  where  the  culture  is  loose  but  the 
deadlines  aren’t.  In  fact,  Holladay  has 
lost  people  with  excellent  technical 
skills  because  they  just  couldn’t  han¬ 
dle  the  fluidity.  Just  before  resigning, 
one  worker  complained  to  Holladay, 

“Yesterday,  you  told  me  to  focus  on 
this.  Today  you  tell  me  to  do  some¬ 
thing  different.”  Holladay’s  unapolo- 
getic  response:  “Yes,  that’s  right.”  “The 
culture  here  is  different — it’s  not  for 
everyone.  We’re  very  cutting-edge  risk 
takers.  We’re  not  about  being  safe.  Some 
people  don’t  like  that,”  says  Holladay. 

Most  CIOs  will  never  be  able  to  begin  to 
duplicate  Chiat/Day’s  environment  (cliff  dwellings 
and  NESTs  are  not  for  everyone).  But  even  the 
most  staid  workplace  could  handle  a  shot  of  cre¬ 
ativity.  Take  a  peek  into  Holladay’s  world  and  see 
if  you  can’t  import  an  idea  or  two. 


have  the  latest  Apple  iMacs  and  PowerBooks.  (The  agency 
used  Macs  even  when  it  temporarily  lost  the  Apple  account  in 
the  late  ’80s;  Holladay  says  the  agency  considered  migrating 
off  the  Macintosh  platform  but  elected  to  stick  with  it.)  They 
also  carry  low-frequency  radio  phones,  pagers  that  receive  e- 
mail  and  Palm  computers — or  combinations  of  the  same.  Using 
the  most  up-to-date  technology  is  an  integral  part  of  being  a 
cutting-edge  company.  Fortunately  for  Holladay,  he  says, 
TBWA  Worldwide’s  Chairman  and  Chief  Creative  Officer  Lee 
Clow  and  CFO  Neal  Grossman  understand  this  and  have 
ponied  up  the  necessary  funding.  “We’re  committed  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  IT  tools  that  people  can  have.  And  that  takes 
money,”  says  Holladay. 

Technology  can  be  unstable  on  the  cutting  edge — sometimes 
that  means  Holladay  has  to  cut  his  losses  and 
move  on.  Even  technology  that  you’d 
■  &  think  would  work  gets  the  boot: 

f  ^  Holladay  is  about  to  pull  the 

plug  on  a  fax  server  that  was 
supposed  to  let  users  pick  up 
faxes  on  their  computers 
rather  than  having  to 
walk  to  the  fax  machine. 
Aimed  at  saving  time, 
this  product  (which 
Holladay  declines  to 
name)  has  actually 


Chiat/Day  and  Night 

It’s  a  good  thing  Chiat/Day  created  a  welcoming 
workplace  because  most  of  the  employees  spend 
long,  long  hours  there.  Staff  members  are  young, 
by  and  large.  The  corporate  culture  is  young — and 
that’s  not  just  because  one  of  the  agency’s  offices 
is  located  in  youth-obsessed  Fa-Fa  Land. 

“They’re  not  yet  wise  to  the  business — and 
that’s  a  good  thing.  They  are  not  tied  down  by  the 
family  commitments  that  typically  come  a  bit  later 
in  life,”  says  Holladay.  Younger  employees  tend 
to  thrive  on  the  work-hard,  play-hard  culture. 
Holladay  himself  is  an  exception:  age  38  with  two 
kids,  he  works  mostly  from  his  home  in  Reno, 
Nev.,  flying  in  every  few  weeks. 

These  hard-charging  employees  demand  the 
most  cutting-edge  technology  tools.  All  employees 


Purple  Haze  All  of  the  workers  wonted  purple  iMacs ,  hut  they  were  overruled 
(top);  in  the  reception  area  ( a.k.a .  the  Gatehouse )  there's  a  3-D  mockup  of  the 
agency’s  Advertising  City. 
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caused  more  work  for  the 
users  because  there’s  no 
way  to  sort  or  store  in¬ 
coming  messages. 

“Things  are  a  bit  flaky 
around  the  edge.  Our  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  make  our  users  un¬ 
derstand  that  it’s  not  just  the  way 
[the  IT  department  is],  it’s  the  way 
the  technology  is,”  says  Holladay,  who 
acknowledges  that  for  the  most  part  IT 
doesn’t  spend  enough  time  making  this  distinction 
clear.  Holladay  frequently  explains  to  management 
the  risks  involved  in  using  immature  technology. 


Merry  "Mad  Scientists" 

Holladay  scans  all  IT  job  candidates  closely  for 
signs  of  flexibility,  a  quality  he  prizes  above  all  oth¬ 
ers.  “The  needs  of  the  agency  change  on  a  daily 
basis.  We  have  to  be  flexible  to  support  that,”  says 
Holladay.  After  all,  in  advertising,  the  creative  teams 
regularly  see  months  of  work  thrown  out  at  the  last 
minute  if  the  client  doesn’t  like  it.  The  IT  people 
have  to  be  equally  ready  to  change  direction.  And 
it  can  be  tough  to  tell  in  a  couple  of  interviews  how 
someone  will  react  on  the  job. 

Some  candidates  who  come  to  Advertising  City 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  facility’s  appearance.  Rather 
than  being  charmed,  as  most  visitors  are,  they  get  a  look  on  their 
face  that  Holladay  translates  as  What  did  I  get  myself  into  here? 
That’s  a  first  sign  that  the  person  may  have  trouble  fitting  in. 

Another  bad  sign  is  someone  who  seems  to  have  all  the 
answers.  That  always  makes  Holladay  uneasy.  Single-mind¬ 
edness  may  be  right  for  someone  in  charge  of  a  Novell  network 
at  a  manufacturing  company,  say,  but  it  doesn’t  work  for 
Chiat/Day’s  IT  staff.  Holladay  likes  to  cross-train  his  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  and  he  has  them  swap 
roles  from  time  to  time.  So 
he  needs  people  who  are 
loose  and  opnn  to  learning. 

Even  those  who  do  make 
the  cut  don’t  always  thrive  at 
Chiat/Day,  which  has  a  rene¬ 
gade  pirate  skull-and-cross- 
bones  as  its  unofficial  internal 
logo.  “We’ve  had  people  run 
screaming  out  of  here  in  three 
months,”  says  Holladay.  As  a 
rule  of  thumb,  Holladay 
looks  for  multifaceted  people, 
and  he  never  hires  anyone  he 
doesn’t  like.  “I  have  to  trust 
’em.  and  I  can’t  trust  'em  if  I 
don’t  like  ’em,”  he  says. 

In  fact,  it’s  important  that 
the  entire  staff  accept  each 
new  person  because  they 
spend  so  much  time  together. 


Surf's  Up  The  agency’s  “ cliff  dwellings”  overlook  a  surfboard-toting  Datsun 
truck,  one  of  the  first  vehicles  Nissan  exported  to  America;  workers  sit  at  desks 
called  NESTs  (Nice  Environment  for  Sitting  and  Thinking)  (top). 


In  addition  to  workdays  that  routinely  top  12  hours,  Holladay ’s 
group  often  hits  the  movies  together  on  worknights  and  enjoys 
a  few  evening  cocktails  standing  around  in  Holladay’s  cube.  (The 
second  drawer  of  his  file  cabinet  contains  a  stash  of  Bombay  gin, 
tequila  and  a  collection  of  martini  glasses  and  accouterments.) 

Holladay  doesn’t  have  to  work  very  hard  to  retain  his  staff — 
for  the  most  part  the  unique  environment  does  that  for  him. 
Half  of  his  current  staff  has  been  with  the  agency  for  more  than 

two  years.  “Once  people  get 


Lessons  Learned 

Greg  Holladay  offers  these  tips  for  nurturing  creativity 
in  your  IT  staff. 

Don't  pigeonhole  people.  To  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
cross-train  IT  staff  and  encourage  them  to  cover  for  each 
other.  You  might  be  surprised  at  where  an  individual's 
true  strengths  lie. 

Let  them  play.  Build  learning  and  experimentation  into 
the  job. 

Let  them  vent.  Create  a  safe  atmosphere  for  complaining 
about  the  demands  of  supporting  users,  and  then  use  that 
forum  as  a  place  to  brainstorm  and  share  best  practices. 


settled  in  here,  it’s  very  hard 
to  leave,”  he  says. 

Holladay  affectionately 
calls  the  team  his  “mad  sci¬ 
entists”  and  “inventors.”  By 
this  he  means  his  staff  often 
experiments  with  brand- 
new  technology  to  see  if  it 
will  some  day  be  useful  to 
Chiat/Day.  Holladay  calls 
such  experimentation  “lab¬ 
oratory  opportunities.”  For 
example,  two  staffers  have 
been  working  with  Apple 
OS  10  for  the  server  and 
experimenting  with  server- 
based  applications. 

Says  Holladay,  “While 
we  don’t  need  [OS  10]  yet, 
we  brought  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  to  give 
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orget  the  “new  economy.” 
Electronic  commerce  isn’t 
the  wave  of  the  future,  it’s  right  now. 
And  traditional  business  rules  are 
evolving  to  accommodate  it. 
Transported  and  transformed 
by  the  Internet  and  global  commerce, 
we’ve  entered  the  “Now  Economy” —  an 
ever-changing  era  in  which  the  customer 
is  king,  the  world  marketplace  is  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  wired  businesses  everywhere  are 
subject  to  24/7  demand  for  constant  infor¬ 
mation,  customized  products  and  instant 
electronic  transactions. 

In  this  new  economic  environment, 
Industrial  Age  business  models  just  don’t 
cut  it,  nor  do  traditional  views  of  how  to 
build  corporate  value  and  ensure  long-term 
growth.  With  the  economic  foundation 
shifting  beneath  their  feet,  IT  and  business 
executives  are: 

■  forming  new  business  models  at  explo¬ 
sive  speed 

■  managing  and  leveraging  intellectual  cap¬ 
ital  to  establish  their  organization's 

corporate  w?ri°  ,  caBLeTRon 
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brands,  patents,  franchises,  ideas  and 
expertise,  and  their  value  to  the  enterprise 
and  its  customers 

■  continually  evolving  strategies  to  meet 
rapidly  changing 
market  demands 
Through  case  stud¬ 
ies,  business  briefings 
and  keynote  presenta¬ 


tions  from  business 
and  IT  visionaries, 
you’ll  gain  a  compell¬ 
ing  new  perspective 
on  the  state  of  the 
electronic  economy, 
and  learn  approaches 
to  prepare  for  the 
(un) predictable 
future.  By  incorporat¬ 
ing  this  knowledge 
into  your  business  strategies,  you’ll  learn 
ways  to  maximize  your  organization’s  mar¬ 
ket  presence  and  competitive  advantage. 

By  exploring  power,  influence,  inter¬ 
dependence  and  change,  keynote  presen- 


BUSINESS  BRIEFINGS 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoon  our 
Corporate  Hosts  will  conduct  high 
impact  business  briefings  that  will  help 
you  compete  in  the  now  economy. 

COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  the  Companion 
Program  includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
a  stretch  and  tone  class,  and  all 
planned  companion  activities  except 
session  attendance.  Companions  must 
be  enrolled  to  participate  in  confer¬ 
ence-related  activities. 


ter,  John  R  Kotter,  acclaimed  business  author 
and  professor  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  spells  out  how  CIOs  can  become 
more  effective  leaders.  Attendees  will  receive 
a  copy  of  his  latest 
work ,  John  P.  Kotter  on 
What  Leaders  Really 
Do,  a  collection  of  his 
most  notable  articles 
for  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  Review  on  the  real 
work  of  leaders.  James 
C.Wetherbe,PhD  joins 
us  once  again  as  the 
conference  moderator 
and  experience  leader, 
and  will  present  some 
of  the  pitfalls  that 
CIOs  need  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  about  as  they 
achieve  change  during  turbulent  times. 

Justin  Yaros,  Twentieth  Century  Fox’s 
Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO,  shares  how 
the  entertainment  giant  is  working  to 
understand  both  the  current  threat  and 
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for  discussing  the  burning  business  issues 
that  influence  technology  decisions.” 


future  opportunities  the  Internet  and  other 
technologies  represent  to  this  industry. 

As  the  Executive  Vice  Pres-  ,,**-**%  »  .  -  ■■■ 

idem  and  cio  of  ciubcorp,  CIO  conferences  are  an  excellent  vehicle 

Inc.,  the  world  leader  in  delivering  premier 
country  club  and  world-class  private  resort 
experiences,  Michael  Dillard  offers 
insight  into  the  pitfalls  and  benefits 
of  incorporating  high -tech  in  a  very  high- 
touch  environment.  Tom  Woteki,  CIO  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  discusses  how 
the  1 20-year-old  non-profit  organization 
is  refashioning  its  service  delivery  model 
to  meet  market  demands;  and  formulat¬ 
ing  new  business  models  to  compete  with 
other  “.orgs”  for  volunteers,  donors  and 
customers.  Ann  Delligatta,  COO  of  auto- 
bytel.com  inc.,  discusses  how  Internet- 
based  auto  intermediaries  are  revolution¬ 
izing  the  way  automobiles  are  purchased, 
financed,  insured,  serviced  and  eventual¬ 
ly  re-sold. 

To  enroll: 

■  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.  cio.  com! conferences 

■  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the 
back  of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
508  879-7720 

■  call  our  conference  hotline  at 

800  366-0246 
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Memphis 

Executive  Director 
FedEx  Center  for  Cycle 
Time  Research 


Ann  Delligatta 

Executive  Vice 
President  and  COO 
autobytel.com  inc. 

Tom  Woteki 

CIO  and  Senior  Vice 
President 
The  American 
Red  Cross 


—  Charles  M.  Ferraro 
CIO  and  Vice  President,  Phico  Group,  Inc. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

Resting  on  the  northernmost  tip  of 
the  Everglades,  The  Ritz-Carlton, 
Naples  is  a  favorite  destination  rich 
in  tropical  splendor.  Either  from  your 
own  private  balcony  or  within  the 
hotel's  Mediterranean  architecture, 
you'll  escape  into  the  flowered  court¬ 
yards  and  verandahs  overlooking  rose 
gardens  and  lush  mangroves,  or 
absorb  the  relaxing  views  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


The  Face  of  the  Now  Economy 


APRIL  16-19,2000  ■  RITZ-CARLTON  •  NAPLES,  FLORIDA 

Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or 
Fax  to  508  879-7720.  You  may  also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246 
or  Mail  the  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs,  CIO 
Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 


Business  Card  REQUIRED 
In  Order  to  Process  Registration 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 


PHONE  FAX 


E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
941  598-3300  and  identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to 
receive  the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
government/military  participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your 
room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will 
be  released  on  February  1 1,  2000.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations 
and  charges  are  your  responsibility.  Your  room  will  be  released  from 
the  CIO  room  block  if  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not 
received  within  48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee 
includes  conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate  Host  dis¬ 
plays,  conference  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  responsibility. 
Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO  obligates  the 
attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

ALL  CANCELLATIONS  OR  SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  MADE  IN 
WRITING.  You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment 
up  to  March  16,  2000  without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will 
be  imposed  for  cancellations  between  March  17  -  March  31,  2000.  No 
refund  or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  made  on  or  after  April  1, 
2000  or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place.  CIO 
reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

□  IT  PRACTITIONER/EXECUTIVE  =  $2,380 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IT  executive  or  hold  another 
executive  position  other  than  those  listed  below. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,790 

The  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your 
own  hotel  reservations;  CIO  will  make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  or  consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is  payable  by  company 
check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $325 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  confer¬ 
ence-related  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions,  enter¬ 
tainment,  companion  breakfast,  a  stretch  and  tone  class,  and  planned 
companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  riot  included. 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION: 

□  CHECK  ENCLOSED 

□  P.O.  # _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) 

□  CREDIT  CARD#  _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp.  _ 

SIGNATURE  _ 

□  I  AM  NOT  STAYING  ATTHE  RITZ-CARLTON,  NAPLES 


(Name  of  alternate  hotel) 

TD1 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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I.T.  CREATIVITY 


TeamSpace 

Young  &  Rubicam’s  intranet-extranet 
is  a  creative  worker’s  dream  come  true 

BWA  CHI  AT /DAY  ISN'T  THE  ONLY  AGENCY  POWER- 
house  relying  on  technology.  Young  &  Rubicam 
Inc.  (YR),  the  $1.5  billion  New  York  City-based  ad 
agency,  has  an  intranet-extranet — dubbed  TeamSpace — 
that  helps  workers  share  creative  work  such  as  media 
plans  or  brand-strategy  documents  around  the  world. 

Say  you're  a  YR  brand  manager  in  New  York  who 
needs  to  know  what's  going  on  with  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  account  in  Italy.  Before  TeamSpace,  you  would  have 
had  to  rely  on  phone  calls,  e-mails  and  international 
FedEx  in  order  for  the  Italian  team  to  show  you  the  ads 
most  recently  approved  by  the  client.  Then,  if  you  saw 
an  ad  that  you  could  use  in  a  U.S.  Ford  campaign, 
chances  are  you  would  have  had  to  re-create  it  from 
scratch — it  was  just  too  burdensome  to  send  the  work 
via  traditional  means. 

Now  you  can  fire  up  TeamSpace,  choose  an  applica¬ 
tion  called  "Work  in  Progress,"  which  contains  project 
status  information  for  all  YR  accounts  in  all  countries. 
Type  in  "Ford,"  pull  down  "Italy"  under  country  and 
you're  in  business.  The  tool  returns  a  menu  of  all  the 
recent  work,  everything  from  print  ads  to  video  clips 
to  radio  spots. 

Bingo — you  find  the  spot  you're  looking  for. 
Double-click  on  it  to  download  it  to  your 
machine,  and  you're  done. 

The  account  people  love  TeamSpace  because  it 
significantly  and  effortlessly  reduces  their  work¬ 
loads,  says  Bruce  Benson,  executive  vice  president 
of  corporate  strategy  and  technology  for  YR,  in 
New  York  City.  Maintaining  the  system  takes  work, 
of  course.  Each  project  group  has  someone  who 
spends  at  least  part  of  the  time  updating  project 
status,  posting  recent  work  and  archiving  old  proj¬ 
ect  materials.  But  "it's  getting  to  be  second 
nature,"  says  Benson. 

Clients  love  TeamSpace  too,  says  Benson.  "Most 
agencies  do  a  lot  of  hand-waving  during  a  pitch 
meeting  with  a  global  company.  We  can  actually 
show  them  how  we  manage  the  account  globally. 

It's  a  huge  advantage,"  he  says.  -LG.  Paul 


our  guys  a  chance  to  play  with  it  and  see  what  it’s  capable 
of  doing.”  Some  may  consider  this  time  wasted;  Holladay 
doesn’t.  “  [At |  other  places  I’ve  worked,  the  attitude  was, 
unless  there’s  a  specific  need  for  it,  don’t  waste  your  time. 
We  like  to  give  our  folks  a  chance  to  touch  it  and  feel  it 
before  we  need  it.” 

Bonding  Time 

One  thing  that  can  make  some  IT  staff  members  uncomfort¬ 
able  is  the  requirement  that  they  bond  with  the  users  they  sup¬ 
port.  Holladay  requires  his  staffers  to  leave  their  NESTs  and 
interact  with  the  art  directors,  copywriters,  production  peo¬ 
ple,  editorial  assistants,  executives — anyone  who  uses  IT  on 
a  regular  basis.  “We  get  them  close  to  where  the  problems 
are,”  he  says.  Holladay  himself  probably  knows  more  about 
advertising  than  his  peers  at  other  agencies,  since  he  started 
out  at  Chiat/Day  in  1985  as  a  client  accounting  specialist 
before  transferring  to  IT. 

Holladay  is  too  modest  to  say  his  team  is  better  at  un¬ 
derstanding  user  needs  than  the  average  IT  staff,  but  Chief 
Marketing  Officer  Laurie  Coots  isn’t.  “Our  IT  people  un¬ 
derstand  the  business  we’re  in.  They  understand  why  some¬ 
one  who  has  a  particular  application  problem  might  get  very 
hysterical,”  especially  with  a  deadline  looming,  she  says. 

Holladay  uses  weekly  staff  meetings  to  role-play  difficult  user 
situations  with  his  staff.  He  often  holds  up  a  star  customer  sup¬ 
port  person  as  a  role  model  for  everyone  to  follow.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  the  company  recently  migrated  to  colorful  iMacs,  the 
support  people  were  swamped  with  requests — sometimes  more 
like  demands — for  the  grape  (purple,  that  is)  machines.  Although 
the  staff  was  unable  to  accommodate  this  request — Lee  Clow 
had  determined  the  staff  should  have  an  even  mix  of  colors — 
the  best  support  people  diffused  the  situation  with  humor. 

Flex  Time  The  IT  crew  led  by  Holladay  (below,  far  right )  tends  to  be 
“cutting-edge  risk  takers  along  with  the  rest  of  the  staff,  they  can 
let  off  steam  on  an  inside  basketball  court  (right). 
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Holladay  had  them  relay  their  war  stories  to  the  rest  of  the  staff 
as  a  sort  of  ad  hoc  best  practice  session. 

In  order  to  meet  user  needs,  Holladay  has  his  staff  work 
a  staggered  schedule  that  officially  runs  from  about  8  a.m. 
to  6:30  p.m.,  and  unofficially  to  10  p.m.  That  way,  there’s 


almost  always  someone  available  to  help  out  a  user  burn¬ 
ing  the  midnight  oil  on  a  client  account.  Holladay  is  also 
examining  more  ways  to  further  bond  his  people  to  the  users 
and  the  business  issues:  Although  the  whole  company  has  a 
centralized  IT  organization,  Holladay  is  considering  dedi¬ 
cating  an  IT  support  person  to  live  with  each  of  the  main 
user  groups  in  L.A.  (The  users,  by  contrast,  don’t  really 
care  if  they  have  their  own  dedicated  IT  person — they  just 
want  their  problems  solved.) 


Respect  for  the  Individual 

Supporting  this  special  user  population  also  requires  a  lot  of 
tolerance  for  individual  preferences.  Holladay’s  group  will 
support  old  versions  of  applications  until  it  becomes  unwork¬ 
able.  The  company  recently  upgraded  to  QuarkXPress  4.0, 
for  example.  “Sometimes  people  prefer  the  earlier  version  of 
the  tool.  We’ll  support  the  older  version  for  as  long  as  we 
can,”  he  says.  The  emphasis  is  on  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
individual  worker,  not  the  IT  department. 

In  fact,  the  issue  of  setting  standards  is  a  thorny  one  for 
Holladay  and  his  colleagues.  Of  course,  there  have  to  be 
some  corporate  data  standards  or  it’s  impossible  to  com¬ 
municate  among  offices.  But  to  the  greatest  degree  possible, 
the  IT  executives  hold  back  from  issuing  decrees.  “We  try  to 
provide  the  best  tools  to  get  the  job  done  without  imposing 
arbitrary  limits  on  people,”  says  Holladay. 

Like  standards,  staff  training  is  a  chronic  issue.  The  work¬ 
ers  simply  can’t  afford  the  time  away  from  their  work  to 
attend  a  traditional  training  course,  whether  onsite  or  off. 
Holladay  is  interested  in  Web-based  training,  but  at  present 
most  online  training  is  geared  for  PC — not  Mac — users.  So 
he’s  working  with  a  few  vendors  to  develop  such  training  for 
the  Mac — but  exploring  other  training  methods  as  well. 

In  the  meantime,  his  staff  uses  guerrilla  tactics  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  trained  on-the-fly,  conducting  impromptu  training  ses¬ 
sions  standing  over  someone’s  desk  at  odd  hours.  The  IT 
staff  gets  frustrated  with  the  heavy  support  needs  of  users 

who  aren’t  adequately  trained, 
Holladay  admits. 

But  it’s  a  two-way  street.  Says 
Holladay,  “Our  users  need  to  take 
more  responsibility  for  getting  the 
skills  they  need.  But  the  IT  people 
need  to  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  [the  users]  do.”  Holla¬ 
day  views  his  job  as  navigating  the 
“whitewater”  of  continual  change. 
There’s  no  perfect  way  to  handle 
change — nor  does  he  seek  one. 
Says  Holladay,  “You  give  it  your 
best  shot  and  then  you  go  home 
and  hopefully  come  back  refreshed 
the  next  day.  EH 

Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  Waban,  Mass.  She 
can  be  reached  at  laurenpaul@ 
mediaone.net. 


Ask  the  Expert 


cio.com 

www.cio.com 

Have  a  question  about  how  IS  can  be 
creative  in  their  support  of  new  work- 
styles  and  cutting-edge  technologies? 
You  can  pose  it  to  Greg  Holladay,  CIO  for 
Los  Angeles-based  TBWA  Chiat/Day 
advertising  agency.  From  now  until 
Dec.  31,  Holladay  will  be  available  at 
asktheexpert@cio.com  to  offer  insight 
on  encouraging  creativity  within  the  IS 
staff  and  the  challenges  of  providing 
young,  nomadic,  workers  with  access  to 
the  latest  technologies. 
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Expert  Advice 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM 


Beyond  a 
Reasonable  Doubt 

Keep  skeptical  end  users  from  undermining 
your  work — and  your  credibility 

BY  GLENN  M.  MILLER 


that  there  are  40,000  people  who  think 
they  know  more  than  I  about  manag¬ 
ing  an  IT  shop  because  they  can  build 
a  spreadsheet.” 

All  the  executives  chuckled  know¬ 
ingly. 

As  CIOs,  one  of  our  primary  goals 
is  to  maintain  organizational  cohesion. 

To  do  so,  we  must  convince  (and 
sometimes  bribe)  the  business  units 
to  adhere  to  corporate  standards, 
architecture,  policies,  methodolo¬ 
gies  and  procedures.  We  face 
many  challenges  as  we  work 
toward  this  goal — mergers 
and  acquisitions,  technology 
shifts,  divergent  business 
models  within  the  busi¬ 
ness  units — but  one  of 
the  most  frustrating 
roadblocks  is 
the  skeptic. 


SOME  YEARS  AGO,  THE  CIO 
of  a  Fortune  200  company  was 
addressing  800  IT  executives 
about  the  challenges  of  man¬ 
aging  end  users  and  assessing 
their  technology  needs.  During  the  ses¬ 
sion,  a  member  of  the  audience  asked 
her  how  many  end  users  her  company 
had.  Her  answer  was  immediate: 
“We  have  40,000,  and 
the  way  I  know 
this  is 


Skeptics,  such  as  the  spreadsheet 
experts  who  frustrated  the  Fortune 
200  CIO,  often  have  strong  personal 
computing  skills  and  provide  infor¬ 
mal  support  to  their  peers.  Though 
they  generally  are  not  skilled  in  net¬ 
working,  telecommunications  or  soft¬ 
ware  development,  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  IT  experts  by  the  other  workers 
in  their  groups.  But  the  characteristic 
most  relevant  to  us  is  their  attitude 
toward  the  CIO’s  decisions. 

Skeptics  are  highly  opinionated 
about  our  performance  and  won’t 
hesitate  to  inform  coworkers  about 
what  they  consider  to  be  our  ques¬ 
tionable  management  ability.  Skeptics 
can  divert  attention  from  the  positive 
aspects  of  our  work.  They  might 
point  out,  for  example,  that  the  IT 
department’s  most  recent  rollout  had 
a  2  percent  missed  target  rate  rather 
than  a  98  percent  success  rate.  They 
can  create  a  corporate  culture  in  which 
we  are  always  guilty  until  proven  in¬ 
nocent. 

In  short,  skeptics  can  be  downright 
irritating.  But  rather  than  develop 
hostility  toward  them,  we  should  first 
try  to  understand  what  turns  innocent 
end  users  into  grizzled  skeptics.  Then 
we  need  to  soften  them  up. 

The  Seeds  of  Doubt 

End-user  skeptics  are  often  products 
of  bad  experiences.  If  an  end  user 
had  a  problem  with  our  predecessor, 
he  might  assume  that  we  are  no  bet¬ 
ter.  If  he  is  a  relatively  new  hire,  any 
issues  he  had  with  IT  in  his  previous 
company  may  color  his  views.  If  he 
requested  some  nonstandard  tech¬ 
nology  and  was  refused  without  re¬ 
ceiving  an  adequate  explanation  or  a 
superior  alternative,  he  will  likely 
assume  that  all  IT  policies  will  be 
unreasonable  or  unresponsive. 

Sometimes,  though,  the  issue  has  to 
do  with  the  personality  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  not  with  previous  history.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  new  rollout, 
if  users  went  to  a  fellow  worker  with 
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FREE  Power 
Availability  Kit 

that  will  help  you  solve 
your  enterprise  power 
protection  problems. 


Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  or 
contact  APC  for  your  FREE  Power  Availability  Kit. 
Better  yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC  Web  site! 
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How  to  Contact  APC 


Call:  (888)  289-APCC 
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Legendary  Reliability  " 


Your  enterprise  is  only 
as  available  as  its  power 


APC  Symmetra™  Power  Array™: 

N+1  redundancy  for  100%  uptime 

Data  access  is  critical  to  both  your  internal  and  external 
customers.  Now  that  applications  like  messaging,  Web 
integration  and  E-commerce  are  deemed  mission-critical, 
losing  power  to  your  storage  and  processors  is  not  an  option. 

You  need  to  be  ready  for  the  unexpected.  APC's  Symmetra 
Power  Array  is  the  single  most  highly  available  UPS  in  the 
marketplace.  Since  power  problems  are  the  leading  cause  of 
downtime,  make  sure  you're  prepared. 

Consider  how  Symmetra  protects  your  business: 

•N+1  redundancy  design  assures  continuous  availability  - 

If  a  module  fails,  the  others  instantly  begin  supporting  the 
full  load. 

•  Scalable  power  -  Additional  4  kVA  modules  can  be  added  to 
expand  to  16  kVA  of  power  capacity  (4  unit  frame  is  expand¬ 
able  to  8  kVA) 

•  Serviceable  while  load  is  up  and  running  -  Additional  battery 
modules  increase  runtime  and  all  the  modules  are  hot  swap¬ 
pable,  meaning  no  downtime. 


"Not  having  a  Symmetra  in  place  would  have  resulted  in  lost  data, 
corrupted  hard  drives  and  lost  time  to  recover.  The  Symmetra  system 
has  more  than  paid  for  itself  during  this  one  outage. " 

-  Bob  Lesher  and  Charlie  Bise,  Information  Technology,  Exel  Logistics 


Installing  or 
reconfiguring 
your  modular 
Power  Array 
couldn't  be 
any  simpler. 


Now  you  can  easily  manage  power  to  your  systems. 
APC  MasterSwitcIT  in  your  communications  and 
computer  racks  can  save  you  time  and  money  by 
helping  your  staff  to  manage  power  proactively. 


PowerView™  is  a  hand-held  control  panel  for  network 
administrators  that  configures  and  controls  UPSs  in 
rack,  computer  room,  and  datacenter  environments. 


APC  is  a  leader  in  the  field  of  power  availability.  Our  technology 
grows  with  your  business  and  can  help  power  protect  your 
new  applications  as  you  roll  them  out.  Contact  APC  today  and 
let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability™  work  for  you. 


Legendary  Reliability 


FREE  Power  Availability  Kit  -  Get  Legendary  Reliability  for  your  network. 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  o893z  •  Call  888-289-APCC  xl 344  •  Fax  401-788-2797 
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Expert  Advice 


questions  about  an  old  system,  that 
worker  probably  felt  good  about  her 
contribution  to  the  group.  Now  that  a 
new  system  is  being  used,  she’s  not  the 
expert  any  more  and,  as  a  result,  she  feels 
less  important.  This  person  might  there¬ 
fore  blame  the  IT  department  for  the 
change  in  her  status. 

Ferreting  Out  the  Skeptics 

Business  unit  executives  who  disagree 
with  us  are  easy  to  spot — they  show  up 
in  executive  meetings  all  the  time.  But 
skeptical  end  users  typically  are  vocal 
only  in  the  groups  in  which  they  work 


and  therefore  operate  below  radar.  As 
CIOs,  we  often  have  to  make  a  deliber¬ 
ate  effort  to  find  them. 

One  way  to  figure  out  where  the 
skeptics  are  lurking  is  to  ask  department 
heads  or  the  IT  groups  that  support 
departments  to  give  you  the  names  of 
the  top  technology  users  in  their  units. 
Once  you’ve  determined  who  the 
highly  skilled  users  are,  check  your 
call/service  logs  to  see  how  often  they’ve 
requested  your  services.  The  usual  pat¬ 
tern  for  end  users  is  that  the  more  they 
use  advanced  technology,  the  more  they 
call  your  support  infrastructure.  So  if  a 
person  with  advanced  skills  doesn’t  call 
as  much  as  help-desk  studies  show  he 
normally  would  (about  once  a  month), 
he  might  not  have  adequate  confidence 
in  IT’s  ability  to  support  him.  . 

After  you  track  down  potential 
skeptics,  arrange  informal  individual 
meetings  to  discuss  your  IT  direction 
(and  thereby  gauge  their  feelings 
toward  IS).  Skeptics  are  likely  to  be 
flattered  by  this.  To  further  appeal  to 
them,  publish  an  all-employee  e-mail 
message  announcing  a  fact-finding  mis¬ 
sion  in  which  important  technology 
users  will  be  asked  for  feedback  and 
advice.  Then  follow  up  with  either  a 
phone  call  or  a  personal  e-mail  message 
requesting  a  meeting. 

During  the  meeting,  ask  them  about 
their  previous  IT  experiences  and  their 
suggestions  for  change.  Their  attitude 
should  help  you  determine  whether  they 


harbor  any  animosity  toward  you  or 
your  department. 

Defusing  and  Diffusing 

After  you’ve  identified  the  skeptics  in 
your  organization,  you  can  deal  with 
them  in  two  basic  ways:  convert  them  to 
your  side,  or  try  to  minimize  their  impact. 

The  most  effective,  but  also  the  most 
difficult,  way  to  neutralize  skeptics  is  to 
convert  them.  During  a  new  system 
implementation,  for  example,  make 
sure  they  become  experts  in  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  thus  solving  the  psychological  sta¬ 
tus  problem.  And,  as  you  give  them 


ongoing  support,  you  can  develop  a 
working  relationship  while  enforcing 
their  expert  status. 

A  second  tactic  is  to  involve  them 
early  and  significantly  in  new  system 
plans.  You  might  have  them  identify  crit¬ 
ical  success  factors  for  any  new  system 


upfront,  measure  these  during  the  pilot 
and  then  give  a  report  to  their  peer 
group.  Be  sure  to  thank  them  for  their 
input  in  front  of  their  peers  and  bosses 
to  publicly  identify  them  as  having  some 
ownership  in  the  new  system. 

Converting  these  skeptics  is  an  im¬ 
portant  pursuit,  but  it  can  take  time. 
When  you  don’t  have  that  time — such 
as  when  a  new  project  is  about  to  start — 
you  might  need  to  put  conversion  on 
hold  and  start  trying  to  diminish  a  skep¬ 
tic’s  impact.  One  easy  way  to  do  this  is 
by  displaying  IT  performance  charts, 
with  testimonials,  in  public  places  (such 
as  the  coffee  room  or  intranet).  These 
charts  should  contain  two  specific  types 
of  data:  quantitative  graphs  and  tables 
of  actual  performance  metrics — show¬ 
ing  improvement,  of  course — and 
quotes  or  anecdotes  from  former  skep¬ 
tics  who  now  have  confidence  in  your 


shop.  A  quote  from  an  influential  end 
user  that  begins  with,  “Last  year  I 
thought  the  IT  shop  was  basically  unre¬ 
sponsive,  but  their  excellent  support 
and  help  this  last  quarter  has  changed 
my  mind  completely”  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  counterbalancing  the  skep¬ 
tics’  negative  remarks. 

A  second,  slightly  more  complex  tac¬ 
tic  is  to  involve  a  skeptic  on  an  informal, 
end  user  steering  committee  on  which 
the  majority  of  the  members  are  sup¬ 
portive  of  IT  and  have  equal  or  better 
technical  skills  than  the  skeptic.  As  var¬ 
ious  technology  proposals  and  IT  ini¬ 
tiatives  are  discussed,  the  skeptic  will 
often  be  shot  down  by  his  peers,  which 
will  make  him  more  hesitant  to  launch 
into  his  “I  know  how  to  do  it  better 
than  IT”  lecture. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  skeptics 
cannot  play  an  important  role  in  an 
organization.  They  sometimes  see  real 
holes  in  our  initiatives  and  service,  and 
their  feedback  can  alert  the  CIO  to 
minor  issues  before  they  become  major 
problems.  Be  sure  to  express  public  and 
private  appreciation  for  this  feedback 


and  assistance  as  well  as  encourage  them 
to  bring  future  issues  to  you  early. 

When  skeptics  are  converted,  they  can 
help  us  deal  with  the  next  round  of  skep¬ 
tics.  And,  since  they  are  influential  in 
their  business  unit  or  group,  converted 
skeptics  can  be  great  intelligence  and 
marketing  allies  for  us,  helping  us  to 
keep  track  of  perceptions  about  IT  and 
to  correct  misunderstandings.  By  deal¬ 
ing  wisely  with  influential  skeptics  in  our 
enterprises,  we  can  both  neutralize  their 
negative  impact  and  harness  some  of 
their  influence  for  the  good  of  the  IT 
department  and  the  enterprise.  EEl 

Glenn  M.  Miller  is  a  former  CIO  cur¬ 
rently  producing  executive  develop¬ 
ment  video  courses  for  CIOs  that  focus 
on  business  and  political  skills.  He  can 
be  reached  through  the  Web  site  www. 
BizSkills-for-IT.com. 


The  most  effective,  but  also  the  most  difficult, 
way  to  neutralize  skeptics  is  to  convert  them. 


If  a  person  with  advanced  IT  skills  doesn't  call 
the  help  desk,  he  might  not  have  adequate  confidence 
in  IT's  ability  to  support  him. 
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Your  enterprise  is  only 
as  available  as  its  power 


APC  Silcon®DP300E:  an  efficient,  cost 
effective,  high-kVA  3-phase  solution 

As  your  business  grows  and  you  consolidate  your  datacenter, 
our  new  line  of  high-end  3-phase  UPSs  will  accommodate 
your  growth  and  provide  you  with  the  Legendary  Reliability™ 
you  require  for  continued  success  in  a  high-availability  world. 

APC's  revolutionary  Delta  Conversion  On-line™  technology 
offers  reduction  in  energy  loss  and  associated  operating  costs 
by  a  factor  of  four.  It's  also  the  most  efficient  3-phase  engine  in 
the  market,  with  efficiencies  higher  than  95%.  One  look  at 
Delta  Conversion  On-line  will  forever  change  the  way  you 
think  about  3-phase  power  protection. 

•  Service  and  Support  -  All  APC  3-phase  products  are  backed  by 
APC's  Global  Services  Organization.  Whether 
you  require  facility  audit  services,  installation 
and  start-up  services,  power  integration  servic¬ 
es,  or  maintenance  and  support  services,  APC's 
Global  Services  Organization  is  ready  to  assist. 
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“The  installed  APC  Silcon  UPS  systems  have  not  only  met  but 
also  exceeded  our  expectations.  The  sinusoidal  input  cur¬ 
rent  eliminates  the  problem  of  input  harmonics. " 

-  Peter  Nikonowitsch,  Engineering  Manager,  Hitachi  Semiconductor 


•  Uptime/scalability  -  Scalability  to  over  4  MW  assures  redun¬ 
dancy  and  constant  uptime  over  many  years.  Starting  at 
lOkVA,  all  units  can  easily  and  cost-effectively  be  configured 
in  parallel  redundant  mode. 


•  Manageability  -  Enterprise  users  of  Tivoli,  CA  Unicenter  and 
HP  OpenView  management  platforms  can  easily  integrate  the 
monitoring  of  all  APC  3-phase  and  single-phase  devices. 
APC's  popular  PowerChute®  Network  Shutdown  software 
allows  3-phase  management  from 
a  Web  browser  interface. 
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Find  out  today  why  customers  rely  on  APC  as  their  solutions 
provider  of  choice  for  high-end  datacenter,  facilities  and 
networking  power  protection  requirements.  Our  technology 
grows  with  your  business  and  can  help  power  protect  your 
new  applications  as  you  roll  them  out.  Contact  APC  today 
and  let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability  work  for  you. 


Legendary  Reliability" 


FREE  Power  Availability  Kit  -  Get  Legendary  Reliability  for  your  network. 
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Viewing  Data  in  Real-Time 


Gaining  insight  from  dispersed  information 
is  hard,  unless  you  have  a  way  to 
consolidate  your  data 

BY  AMY  HELEN  JOHNSON 


Sears,  roebuck  and  co.  knows  who  its 
customers  are.  It  just  doesn’t  know  which 
of  its  customers  are  the  same  people.  “Sears 
is  a  series  of  silo  businesses,”  explains 
Mark  Sherman,  senior  project  manager  at 
the  giant  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.,  retailer.  Under  the 
Sears  umbrella,  customers  can  get  a  credit  card 
and  use  it  to  buy  clothing  from  a  catalog.  They 
can  dye  their  hair  red,  then  have  their  picture 
taken.  Sears  will  go  to  their  houses  to  kill  termites 
and  install  fences.  But  each  purchase  record 
appears  in  a  different  Sears  database;  as  far  as  the 
company  knows,  that’s  six  separate  transactions 
from  six  different  people.  Sherman’s  job  is  to  tie 
together  the  records  that  make  up  a  customer’s 
profile.  But  first,  he  had  to  figure  out  which 
records  belonged  to  the  same  person. 

His  job  got  even  more  complicated  because 
these  data  sources  don’t  have  to  use  the  same  under¬ 
lying  structure.  The  hair  salon  may  index  records  by 
hairdresser’s  name,  while  the  credit  card  database  iden¬ 
tifies  customers  by  Social  Security  number,  and  the  appli¬ 
ance-repair  arm  tracks  service  calls  by  the  customer’s 
home  phone  number.  Furthermore,  some  of  those  busi¬ 
nesses  are  licensees;  Sears  eventually  gets  the  billing 
information  but  doesn’t  necessarily  own  the 
customer  data. 

So  Sherman  needed  some  help  in 
order  to  first  get  the  data  out  of  the 
databases  and  then  standardize  it. 
He’s  using  Vality  Technology  Inc.’s 
Integrity  tool  to  clean  the  data  and 
organize  it  into  a  dynamic  and  uni¬ 
fied  data  view.  The  unified  data  view 
allows  Sears  to  build  a  picture  of 
each  customer.  “Ultimately,  when 
we’re  done,  we’ve  created  a  power¬ 
ful  marketing  tool,”  Sherman  says. 


Optical  Computers 
Urban  3-D  Visualization 
E-Fulfillment  Services 
Light  Tablet  Computer 
Palmware 


When  Is  a  Warehouse  Not  a  Warehouse? 

Any  experienced  CIO  will  say,  “But  that’s  a  data  ware¬ 
house.”  True,  Sears  and  others  are  using  software  like 
Vality’s  Integrity  (and  others  from  InfoRay  Inc.  and 
MatrixOne  Inc.)  as  a  tool  for  creating  a  warehouse. 
But  the  warehouse  doesn’t  have  to  be  the  company’s 
ultimate  goal. 

This  type  of  software  produces  unified  data  views  in 
real-time  from  data  still  stored  in  its  original  source  data¬ 
base.  The  data  is  current,  as  opposed  to  the  data  in  a  data 
warehouse,  which  is  periodically  updated. 

Scott  Lundstrom,  vice  president  of  technology  research 
at  the  Boston-based  analyst  firm  AMR  Research  Inc.,  sees 
this  “next-generation  philosophy  of  an  executive  infor¬ 
mation  system”  becoming  more  common  within  IT 
departments.  What  makes  unified  data  view  software  dif¬ 
ferent  from  traditional  data  warehouses,  Lundstrom  says, 
is  that  it  has  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  Internet.  “The 
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mobile  Pentium’  II  processor 
up  to  400  mhz  /  up  to  14.1  gb  hdd 
up  to  128mb  memory 
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5  (©  business  tools 

When  does  a  very  powerful  notebook  become  even  more  powerful?  When  you  put  Windows  NT 
Workstation  on  an  IBM  ThinkPad.  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  gives  you  30%  more  speed  than 
Windows’  95.2  And  three  times  the  reliability,3  You  get  the  usual  Windows  ease  of  use.  And  of  course 
on  aThinkPad,  all  that  ThinkPad  goodness,  www.ibm.com/thinkpad  or  800  426  7255,  code  tp190 


Emerging 

Technology 

warehousing  paradigm  was  that  if  you 
could  structure  the  data  right,  then  the 
answer  would  pop  out.  But  the  Internet 
said  that  the  gold  was  in  the  content,”  he 
explains.  “If  we  bring  [the  warehousing 
and  Internet  philosophies]  together,  we 
can  build  a  business  view,  not  just  a  trans¬ 
action  view.”  The  focus  of  this  new  tech¬ 
nology  is  on  creating  the  view,  Lundstrom 
says,  not  on  managing  the  data. 

There  are  dozens  of  vendors  working 
on  unified  data  view  software,  says 
Lundstrom.  The  enterprise-application 
vendors  are  particularly  interested  in  sup¬ 
plying  this  type  of  software  to  their  sales, 
relationship-management  or  supply- 
chain  software  customers.  However, 
Lundstrom  points  out,  they  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  solutions  focused  on  the  data 
sources  and  reporting  needs  of  their 
market  segment.  Other  vendors  concen¬ 
trate  on  creating  unified  views  of  data 
from  particular  databases  or  Lotus 
Development  Corp.’s  Notes.  Lundstrom 
describes  another  set  of  players  as  “born- 
again  OLAP  [online  analytical  process¬ 
ing]  and  reporting  vendors,”  that  already 
have  expertise  in  data  analysis  and  data 
mining,  trying  to  extend  their  franchises 
into  the  unified  data  view  market. 

The  new  players,  Lundstrom  says, 
can  work  with  unstructured  data,  such 
as  that  found  in  sources  like  Web  pages 
and  free-form  database  fields.  Their  hor¬ 
izontal  applications  can  work  with  a 
variety  of  data  sources  and  answer  a 
wide  range  of  business  questions.  Vality, 
InfoRay  Inc.  in  Cambridge  and  Matrix- 
One  Inc.  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  belong 
in  this  category. 

Vality  has  tools  for  identifying  and  cor¬ 
recting  errors  in  data.  It  also  uses  fuzzy 
logic  to  make  data  matches,  allowing 
users  to  set  a  level  of  certainty  at  which 
Vality  declares  that  the  data  is  related. 
This  capability  has  allowed  Sherman  to 
build  a  system  that  can  efficiently  deal 
with  Sears’  large  volume  of  records — 236 
million  for  the  pilot  project  alone.  “We 
try  to  find  the  happy  medium  between 
speed  and  quality,”  he  says. 

InfoRay’s  eponymous  software  and 
MatrixOne’s  eMatrix  are  similar.  Both 
allow  users  to  specify  the  translation 
rules  for  the  data  in  the  original  sources 
— legacy,  client/server  and  Web-based 


Smaller  Lasers  May  Lead  to 
Faster  Computers 

A  new  laser-based  supply  may  shrink 
computers  smaller  than  ever  before 


A  TEAM  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

State  University  physicists 
has  developed  a  new  class 
of  composite  material  that  enables 
lasers  to  work  at  extremely  low 
power  levels.  The  technology  could 
open  the  door  to  cheaper  and 
smaller  lasers  with  an  array  of  new 


OPTICAL  COMPUTERS 


applications,  including  high-speed 
optical  computers. 

Robert  L.  Armstrong  and 
Vladimir  M.  Shalaev,  the  NMSU 
professors  who  led  the  research, 
say  they  achieved  their  break¬ 
through  by  combining  materials 
with  two  types  of  characteristics — 
fractals  and  microcavities — to 
enhance  laser  efficiency.  Micro¬ 
cavities  are  tiny  optical  devices, 
often  no  thicker  than  a  human  hair, 
that  emit  intense  laser  light.  A 
fractal  is  anything  with  a 
shape  that  is  deeply  patterned  or 
“self-similar,  which  means  its 
structural  patterns  are 
repeated  on  a  progres¬ 
sively  smaller  scale,”  says 
Shalaev.  A  small  piece  of  a  frac 
tal,  when  magnified,  has 
roughly  the  same  geometric 
pattern  as  the  whole,  as 
does  a  piece  of  that  piece. 

For  example,  the  leaves  of 
a  fern  repeat  the  shape, 
symmetry  and  complexity 
of  the  whole  plant  in 
miniature,  ad  infinitum. 

Both  patterns  had  previously 
been  shown  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  lasers,  so  the  researchers 
saw  potential  for  combining  the 
two.  They  created  a  composite  that 
consists  of  a  fractal  inside  a  micro¬ 
cavity — sort  of  like  placing  mirrors 
inside  a  lightbulb.  For  testing,  the 
researchers  and  their  students  fab¬ 


ricated  cylindrically  shaped  micro¬ 
cavities  made  of  quartz  with  a 
fractal  material  made  of  silver 
inside.  When  the  researchers  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  using  the  new 
composite,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  advantages  of  the  two 
materials  were  multiplied,  not  sim¬ 
ply  added.  “It  was  not  A  plus  B,  it 
was  A  times  B,”  says  Shalaev.  “I 
wasn’t  prepared  for  results  of  this 
magnitude,”  adds  Armstrong.  The 
composite  proved  to  be  about  100 
million  to  100  billion  times  more 
efficient  than  materials  typically 
used  in  lasers.  The  dramatic 
enhancement  means  lasers  can  be 
created  with  much  less  power, 
using  micro-size  components. 


Armstrong  and 
Shalaev  foresee  a  wide 
range  of  applications  for  lasers 
using  the  new  composites,  includ¬ 
ing  advances  in  optical  computers, 
which  will  run  1,000  to  10,000 
times  faster  than  existing  comput¬ 
ers.  “Like  the  laser  itself,  the  future 
for  this  technology  looks  very 
bright,”  says  Shalaev. 

-John  Edwards 
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for  a  free  copy  of  "The  Evolving  Services  Landscape" —  a  map  for  navigating  the 
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applications — and  have  a  separate  component  that 
contains  the  company’s  business  rules  for  handling 
that  information. 

A  Custom  Job 

It  was  this  ability  to  preserve  his  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  rules  that  attracted  David  Boscia,  manager  of 
engineering  systems  for  NCR  Corp.’s  IT  Global 
Applications  Development  Department,  to  Matrix- 
One.  He  is  in  the  process  of  linking  financial  offices 
in  Dundee,  Scotland,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  and  retail 
offices  in  Atlanta  (with  San  Diego  and  Columbia, 
S.C.,  in  the  planning  stages)  that  provide  engineer¬ 
ing  design  services  for  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  company’s 
retail  sales  systems. 

Boscia  is  replacing  a  home-grown  system  that 
relies  on  batch  files  to  copy  data  from  one  site  to 
another,  and  has  all  the  problems  associated  with 
manually  replicating  data  and  synchronizing  infor¬ 
mation  databases.  Now  each  site  will  be  able  to 
access  the  same  information  using  MatrixOne’s 
Web-based  interface  and  have  confidence  that 
they’re  all  using  identical,  current  data. 

What  was  even  more  attractive  about  Matrix- 
One  was  that  Boscia  is  able  to  preserve  each  office’s 
particular  business  practices.  “NCR’s  weakness  is 
not  being  able  to  find  a  truly  common  global  pro¬ 
cess,”  says  Boscia.  With  MatrixOne,  each  site  will 
be  able  to  configure  the  business  rules  a  bit  differ¬ 
ently,  even  though  they’re  using  the  same  process. 

Those  customizations  are  the  most  challenging 
part  of  his  project,  Boscia  says.  eMatrix  comes  out 
of  the  box  as  a  generic  application,  which  means 
that  he  has  to  spend  time  putting  in  NCR-specific 
extensions.  But  he  doesn’t  think  that  having  eMatrix 
preconfigured  for  his  business  would  be  a  better 
option.  “That  would  be  a  monster  because  each 
company  does  things  a  little  differently,”  he  says. 

To  help  with  the  customization,  Boscia  turned 
to  the  MatrixOne  consulting  services.  “Inevitably, 
you’re  going  to  need  professional  services,”  he  says. 
These  products  are  too  new  to  have  a  base  of  inde¬ 
pendent  consultants,  and  they  are  too  complicated 
to  use  without  some  training  and  practice,  he  says. 

Premera  Blue  Cross,  a  health-care  organization 
based  in  Mountlake  Terrace,  Wash.,  also  had  to 
hire  the  vendor’s  consulting  organization — in  this 
case,  Vality — to  get  its  unified  data  views  project 
off  the  ground.  The  company  needed  to  create  com¬ 
mon  member  IDs  from  insurance  eligibility  records 
stored  in  two  reporting  data  marts  that  run  on  IBM 
Corp.’s  DB2  and  SQL/DS  databases.  According  to 
Wayne  Paradis,  Premera’s  information  warehouse 
architect,  the  common  member  IDs  are  used  to  sup¬ 
port  the  development  of  reports  that  help  Prem¬ 
era  perform  the  analyses  (known  as  HEDIS — the 


Urban  3-D  Visualization 

Extending  its  expertise  in  3-D  visualization  tools,  Evans  & 

Sutherland  Computer  Corp.  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  developed 
E&S  Rapidsite,  an  interactive  tool  specifically  targeting  real  estate 
development  projects.  The  company  is  targeting  everyone  from  develop¬ 
ers,  consulting  engineers,  architects  and  municipal  planners  involved  with 
urban,  suburban  and  environmentally  sensitive  development  projects.  It 
enables  fast  3-D  model  construction,  accelerated  graphics-rendering  per¬ 
formance  and  interactive  virtual 

[ 


exploration  of  a  proposed  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  software  creates  a  photo¬ 
realistic  model  of  an  area  of  up 
to  50  acres,  including  as  many 
as  50  new  and  existing  buildings 
and  new  and  existing  land¬ 
scapes,  and  the  user  can  interac¬ 
tively  tour  the  model  in  three 
dimensions.  According  to  the  company, 

Rapidsite  drawings  will  give  people  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  realistic  view  of  projects 
than  is  possible  with  artists'  renderings, 
model  boards,  topographical  maps  and 
engineering  drawings.  The  software 
requires  the  Windows  NT  operating  system 
and  an  OpenGL  graphics  accelerator.  Prices  start  at  $1,995  for  Rapidsite 
Explorer,  which  supports  interactive  exploration  and  presentation  of  pho¬ 
torealistic  environments,  as  well  as  the  importation  and  positioning  of 
3-D  models  within  the  virtual  environment.  Rapidsite  Creator,  which  costs 
$5,990,  adds  rapid  model  creation  for  terrain,  vegetation,  new  and  exist¬ 
ing  structures,  and  panoramic  backgrounds.  For  more  information,  call 
801  588-1000  or  visit  www.es.com. 


E-Fulfillment  Services 

Now  that  you've  spent  the  last  year  building  your 

e-commerce  system,  there's  a  company  offering  development, 
deployment  and  operation  of  e-commerce  Web  sites  as  a  service. 
Digital  Storage's  SubmitOrder.com  is  designed  to  provide  retailers,  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  virtual  stores  with  the  technology,  distribution  and  mar¬ 
keting  services  required  to  support  online  sales — essentially,  outsourcing 
for  e-commerce. 

Services  include  multiple  facets  of  going  online.  The  company  will 
oversee  the  design  effort,  with  a  firm  chosen  either  by  Digital  Storage  or 
by  the  client,  handle  integration  with  back-end  systems  and  advise 
clients  on  the  bugaboos  of  a  global  online  presence.  In  addition,  Digital 
Storage  will  handle  data  mining  duties,  extracting  important  customer 
data  from  the  results  of  online  commerce,  as  well  as  order  processing, 
phone  support,  payment  verification,  product  picking,  special  packaging 
and  shipping.  For  more  information,  call  740  548-0253  or  visit  www. 
submitorder.com. 
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Health  Employer  Data  Information  Set)  that  cor¬ 
porations  are  starting  to  require  when  they  solicit 
bids  for  health-care  contracts. 

At  Fortis  Inc.,  a  Utrecht,  Netherlands-based 
banking  and  insurance  company,  the  payback  for 
using  InfoRay  was  better,  faster  internal  processes 
and  the  ability  to  quickly  create  new  products  and 
services.  According  to  Wim  Vonk,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Fortis’s  insurance  group,  the  initial  goal  was 
to  improve  the  company’s  revenue  analysis:  where 
revenue  came  from,  which  clients  were  the  most 
profitable  and  where  the  business’s  growth  was.  He 
picked  InfoRay  to  build  a  unified  data  view  of 
insurance  administration,  risk  assessment  and 
mortgage  information  stored  in  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Access  and  Computer  Associates  International 
Inc.’s  IDMS  databases. 

The  payback  came  when  InfoRay’s  unified  data 
views  allowed  Fortis  to  quickly  analyze  the  effects 
of  changing  the  rates  on  its  mortgage  products. 
What  previously  took  two  to  three  weeks,  says 
Vonk,  now  takes  one  or  two  days.  Fortis  also  made 
use  of  InfoRay’s  ability  to  combine  financial  and 
nonfinancial  data  within  one  view.  That  allowed 
the  insurance  company  to  not  only  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  quantifiable  data  like  costs  but  to  bring 
less  rigid  measures  like  customer  satisfaction  into 
the  analysis. 


Light  Tablet  Computer 


Pen  computing  still  keeps  plugging  away,  especially  any¬ 
where  computer  professionals  are  on  the  move.  One  of  the  problem 
caregivers  have  is  that  while  they  move  around  from  patient  to 
patient,  the  desktop  computer  stays  in  one  place.  Now  Fujitsu  Personal 
Systems  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has  developed  a  light  but  fast  pen- 
based  tablet  computer  called  the  Stylistic  LT,  designed  for  merchandis¬ 
ing,  pharmaceutical  clinical  trials, 
and  outpatient  and  home  health 
care.  Running  Windows  98,  the 
computer  weighs  2.3  pounds  and 
is  1.1  inches  thick.  It  comes  with  a 
233MHz  Pentium  processor,  a 
4.3GB  hard  drive,  64MB  of  RAM 
and  an  8.4-inch  color  SVGA  display. 

Other  features  include  a  built-in 
keypad  for  numeric  data  entry  and 

retrieval.  An  optional  wireless  keyboard  and  docking  station  adds  tradi¬ 
tional  notebook  capabilities;  the  docking  station  allows  connections  to  a 
mouse,  keyboard,  serial  and  parallel  ports,  and  external  floppy  drives  and 
monitor.  Other  options  include  integrated  Ethernet  connectivity  and  a 
56Kbps  modem.  The  list  price  for  a  single  unit  is  $3,265;  volume  dis¬ 
counts  apply.  For  more  information,  contact  408  982-9500  or  visit 
www.fpsi.fujitsu.com. 


Should  You  Unify? 


Two  types  of  organizations  can  benefit  from  unified 
data  view  software,  says  AMR’s  Fundstrom.  The 
first  is  companies  with  complex  internal  structures, 
multiple  sources  of  supply,  diverse  product  lines  and 
a  large  number  of  customers.  The  idea  is  to  strip 
down  the  data  to  its  significant  elements  for  analy¬ 
sis.  The  second  type:  a  company  with  a  complex  IT 
environment,  with  best-of-breed  applications  and 
no  unifying  application  architecture,  or  one  with 
multiple  businesses  units  that  need  to  coordinate  but 
run  on  different  systems.  Instead  of  trying  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  the  data  at  the  transaction  level,  these  com¬ 
panies  are  better  off  creating  a  unified  view  of  their 
data,  says  Fundstrom. 

The  key  to  success,  says  Fundstrom,  is  to  build 
a  dictionary  of  common  meta-data  and  common 
terms  so  that  data  can  be  matched  and  compared. 
“If  all  I’m  doing  is  displaying  data  from  a  bunch  of 
different  apps  concurrently,  I  haven’t  helped  the 
user  as  much  as  I  could,”  he  says.  “We  haven’t 
created  a  unified  understanding  of  the  data,  just  a 
unified  view.”  Bd 


Amy  Helen  Johnson  writes  about  the  intersection 
of  business  and  technology  from  Washington  state. 
She  can  be  reached  at  amyhelen@pobox.com. 


Palmware 

Like  pcs  before  them,  handhelds  have  infiltrated  the  enterprise 
and  become  crucial  devices  for  accessing  data  (see  "Handhelds 
Reach  Out,"  CIO  Section  1,  Sept.  15, 1998).  Software  development 
continues  to  make  these  devices  more  useful.  Communication  Intelli¬ 
gence  Corp.  in  Redwood  Shores,  Calif.,  has  developed  two  new  pen- 
based  software  applications  for  users  of  Palm  organizers,  WordComplete 
and  RecoEcho,  designed  for  decreasing  input  time  and  improving  recog¬ 
nition  accuracy. 

WordComplete  is  a  dictionary-based  word  completion  utility  designed 
to  shorten  text  entry  time  whether  users  are  running  Palm's  Graffiti 
recognition  software  or  CIC's  own  Jot  software  or  using  the  pop-up  key¬ 
board.  Once  a  user  enters  a  few  letters,  a  pop-up  list  of  word  choices  will 
appear,  enabling  her  to  tap  on  the  word  she  wants  and  automatically 
enter  it  wherever  the  cursor  is.  Users  can  also  customize  how  many  let¬ 
ters  they  have  to  write  before  the  word  list  appears,  how  many  words 
they'd  like  to  have  displayed  in  the  list  and  where  the  pop-up  list  should 
be  displayed. 

RecoEcho  is  an  enhancement  to  the  PalmOS  Graffiti  recognition  sys¬ 
tem,  which  allows  users  of  the  Graffiti  recognition  system  to  use  the 
whole  screen  for  text  input  and  to  see  what  they  are  writing  in  ink 
(currently,  users  are  limited  to  an  input  area  at  the  lower  third  of  the 
screen).  WordComplete  and  RecoEcho  are  available  online  for  $25  and 
$10,  respectively.  For  more  information,  call  800  888-8242  or  visit 
www.shopcic.com. 
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YOU  JUST  ACQUIRED 
A  RECYCLING  PLANT 
AND YOU 
RUN  A  REFINERY. 


NO  PROBLEM. 
WE’RE  FLEXIBLE. 


No  matter  how  fast  or  how  exten¬ 
sively  your  organization  expands  or 
evolves,  we’ll  help  you  keep  up,  with 
business  and  accounting  applications 
that  are  customizable  and  easy  to  tailor, 
for  a  fast  time-to-solution. 

Thanks  to  an  industry-standard, 
Microsoft®-based  architecture,  plus 
expert  services  delivered  through 
certified  value-added  resellers  and 
consultants,  Solomon  business  software 
can  be  quickly  customized  for  your 
environment,  seamlessly  integrated  into 
your  existing  system,  and  easily  adapted 
over  time  as  your  needs  change  to 
protect  your  investment.  Our  flexible 


products  include  Financials,  Distribution, 
Project  Management,  Payroll,  Service 
Management  Manufacturing,  and 
E-Business,  in  addition  to  complementary 
applications  provided  by  independent 
developers. 

Which  means,  that  as  your  business 
grows  and  changes,  your  Solomon 
applications  will  help  fuel  your  success. 


Solomon 

S  °  F  T  WARE 

Flexibility  to  get  you  there.  Faster.* 
www.solomon.com  /CIO 


Solomon  Software  and  the  Solomon  logo  are  trademarks  of.  and  Flexibility  to  get  you  there.  Faster  is  a  service  mark  of  Solomon  Software.  Inc.  Other  products  an*  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  O  Copyright  1999  Solomon  Software.  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  FROM  CIO  COMMUNICATIONS 

IN  FUTURE  ISSUES 

Prepare  to  Meet  Your  Match 

Technology  is  changing  K-12  education  almost  as  much  as  it’s  changing  your 
business.  Are  you  ready  to  handle  the  employees  and  consumers  of  tomorrow? 
Read  why  you  should  know  what  they’re  learning. 

Washington  Matters 

Do  you  know  which  IT  trade  associations  are  influencing  legislation  in 
Washington,  D.C.?  Learn  how  decisions  are  made  on  Capitol  Hill  and  what 
you  can  (and  should)  do  to  affect  them. 

What  the  Future  Holds 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  you  could  look  into  the  future  and  then  plan  your  com¬ 
pany’s  decision  making  accordingly?  See  how  companies  use  scenario  planning 
to  create  a  course  for  profitable  growth. 


EXECUTIVE  PROGRAMS 

The  Eighth  Annual  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 

Jan.  30  to  Feb.  2,  2000  •  Westin  La  Paloma  •  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  information  technology  environment  is  dramatically  changing  its  structure. 
The  Internet,  intranets,  extranets  and  e-commerce  have  created  new  ways  for 
enterprises  and  individuals  to  communicate  with  each  other,  leading  to  radically 
different  channels  of  distribution  and  asset  allocation.  The  CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Retreat  2000  will  explore  how  companies  have  added  value  by  leveraging  the 
opportunities  created  by  these  technological  enhancements. 

Contact  CIO  at  800  355-0246  or  www.cio.com/conferences. 


THE  CIO  CONSULTWARE  SERIES 


I.T.  STANDARDS  STRATEGIES  FOR  CIOS,  V.  2.0 

Our  newest  release  examines  current  trends  and  practices  for  evaluating,  setting, 
publicizing,  implementing,  monitoring  and  updating  standards.  Price:  $2,295 

I.T.  STAFFING  STRATEGIES  FOR  CIOS 

Learn  how  leading  companies  recruit,  develop  and  retain  IT  staff  successfully. 

Price:  $1,995 

IMPLEMENTING  I.T.  STRATEGIES  FOR  CIOS 

Shorten  the  planning  cycle  and  create  a  process  that  works  for  your  entire  organization. 
Price:  $2,295 

For  more  information  or  to  demo  these  products,  visit  www.cio.com/consultware  or 
contact  Dot  Caspersen  at  800  726-3090  or  research@cio.com. 
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The  Research 
Starts  Here 


The  CIO  Executive 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/executive 

This  center  contains 
information  and  insights  about 
the  role  of  the  CIO. 


Knowledge  Management 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/knowledge 

Find  out  how  to  learn  what 
other  people  in  your 
organization  know. 


Human  Behavior 
and  the  Web 

www.cio.com/forums/behavior 

Does  technology  change 
the  way  people  act  in 
the  workplace? 


Leadership  Research 
Center 

www.cio.com/forums/ 

leadership 

Are  you  the  leader  you 
need  to  be? 


Infrastructure 
Research  Center 

www.cio.com/forums/ 

infrastructure 

Information  and  articles  on 
hardware,  software,  operating 
systems  and  platforms. 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research  and 
exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG  had  1997 
revenues  of  $2.05  billion  and  has  more  than  9,000 
employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest  range  of 
media  options  which  reach  IT  buyers  in  75  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG's  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six 
key  areas  including  print  publishing,  online  publishing, 
expositions  and  conferences,  market  research, 
education  and  training,  and  global  marketing  services. 
More  than  90  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's 
290  magazines  and  newspapers,  including  IDG's 
leading  global  brands — Computerworld,  PC  World, 
Network  World,  Macworld  and  the  Channel  World  family 
of  publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is  the  fastest- 
growing  computer  book  publisher  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  700  titles  in  38  languages.  The  ", . .  For 
Dummies''  series  alone  has  more  than  50  million  copies 
in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  Web  sites  around  the  world  through 
IDG.net  [http://www.idg.net),  which  comprises  more  than 
225  targeted  Web  sites  in  55  countries  worldwide. 
International  Data  Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  information  technology  data,  analysis 
and  consulting,  with  research  centers  in  over  41  countries 
and  more  than  400  research  analysts  worldwide.  IDG 
World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more  than  168 
globally  branded  conferences  and  expositions  in  35 
countries  including  E3  (Electronic  Entertainment  Expo), 
Macworld  Expo,  ComNet,  Windows  World  Expo,  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Expo),  Agenda,  DEMO  and  Spotlight. 
IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain,  is  the  world's 
largest  computer  training  company,  with  more  than  230 
locations  worldwide  and  785  training  courses.  IDG 
Marketing  Services  helps  industry-leading  IT  companies 
build  international  brand  recognition  by  developing 
global  integrated  marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print, 
online  and  exposition  products  worldwide.  Further 
information  about  the  company  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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WHILE  EVERY  OTHER 
ICT  SERVICE  COMPANY 
WAS  OUT  THERE 
LOOKING  FOR  A  NEW 

OPPORTUNITY 

WE’VE  CREATED  NE... 


GetrvnicsWang 

In  today’s  quick-paced  world  of  Information  and  Communication  Technology  (ICT),  we  found  the 
best  way  to  be  ready  for  change  was  by  making  changes  ourselves.  In  July,  we  merged  the  strengths 
of  Getronics  and  Wang  Global  to  form  one  of  the  world’s  top  technology  solutions  and  services 
companies.  In  doing  so,  we’ve  become  34,000  employees  strong  across  44  countries.  How  strong? 
In  just  the  first  half  of  1999,  our  net  earnings  increased  by  57%  and  earnings  per  share  were  up  more 
than  53%.  So,  now  that  we’ve  made  our  changes,  we’re  ready  to  handle  yours,  www.getronics.com 


Working  Smart 

MAXIMIZING  THE  PAYOFF  FROM  I.T. 


BANK  OF  AMERICA 
Mortgage  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  employees  were 
drowning  in  a  sea  of 
paperwork.  The  office,  which  handles 
first  residential  mortgages  for  more  than 
750,000  customers  a  year,  waded 
through  over  1  million  pieces  of  paper 
annually — a  combination  of  bills,  dec¬ 
laration  pages,  cancellations  and  rein¬ 
statements  of  hazard  polices. 

“Our  problem  was,  How  can  we 
process  this  paper  better,  faster  and 
less  expensively?”  says  Ron  Marx, 
assistant  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  hazard  and 
tax  department  at  Bank  of 
America  Mortgage.  It  took 
45  full-time  employees  to 
handle  the  homeowner  in¬ 
surance  process  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

The  insurance  processors 
had  to  open  the  mail  that 
came  from  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  agents,  find  and 
circle  the  loan  number,  and 
put  it  in  order  according  to 
due  date.  Then  they  had  to 
count  the  forms,  bundle 
them  with  rubber  bands 
and  carry  them  upstairs 
for  the  next  person  to  key 
in  the  data.  “It  was  very 
manual,”  says  Marx.  Mistakes  could 
happen  easily;  if  a  processor  read  some¬ 
thing  incorrectly,  a  form  that  belonged 
at  the  top  of  a  file  could  go  to  the  bottom. 
That  could  mean  a  long  wait  for  home- 
owners,  who  ultimately  put  the  pressure 
back  on  mortgage  companies  to  speed 
the  process. 

In  1997  the  department  decided  it 
had  had  enough.  Marx  approached 
Cigna  Software  Sciences  (which  later 
became  Ace  USA  Software  Sciences,  in 
Albany,  N.Y.),  which  offers  software 
solutions  and  outsourcing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  financial  institutions.  Joseph 
DeChiro,  director  of  marketing  and 


Bank  of 
America 

Mortgage's  Forms 
Processing 
System 


sales,  was  happy 

to  help.  “When  data  was  manually 
processed,  the  mail  came  in  and  they’d 
have  stacks  and  stacks  on  everybody’s 
desks,”  he  notes.  DeChiro  introduced 
Bank  of  America  Mortgage  to  Max- 
Milion  software,  developed  by  Ace. 

On  the  front  end  sits  OCR  for  Forms, 
the  flagship  product  of  Tampa,  Fla.- 
based  Microsystems  Technology  Inc. 
OCR  for  Forms  extracts  data  from 
scanned  or  faxed  forms,  using  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  optical  character  recognition, 
intelligent  character  recognition  and 
bar-code  recognition.  It  validates  the 
data,  presents  questionable  character¬ 


istics  for  correction  and  creates  an 
ASCII  file  of  the  data. 

From  there  the  data  heads  into  the 
back  end  of  MaxMilion,  which  uses  deci¬ 
sion-making  rules  to  make  sure  that 
everything  is  processed  in  an  identical 
manner.  Bank  of  America  Mortgage  is  in 
the  process  of  building  templates  for  the 
most  common  forms  that  come  through 
the  process — currently,  50  percent  of  the 
forms  have  templates,  and  Marx  hopes 
to  see  that  figure  increase.  Data  that 
comes  from  templated  forms  heads  right 
into  the  MaxMilion  system,  which  uses 
a  series  of  rules  to  compare  the  data  and 
make  sure  everything  goes 
in  the  appropriate  place.  Is 
the  loan  paid  yet?  Does  this 
insurance  go  with  that 
homeowner?  Once  every¬ 
thing  is  verified,  it’s  ready 
for  disbursement  or  rerout¬ 
ing  through  the  mainframe 
system. 

If  the  form  doesn’t  have  a 
template,  it’s  scanned  and 
then  the  data  is  entered  man¬ 
ually  by  data  processors  into 
MaxMilion,  where  it  joins  the 
rest  of  the  process.  “We  really 
streamlined  the  process  by 
stripping  it  down,”  says  Marx. 

There  were  other  solutions 
out  there,  says  Marx,  but 
many  of  them  took  the  paper 
away  from  the  person  without  tying 
that  into  the  rest  of  the  process.  Max¬ 
Milion  did  both. 

After  the  implementation,  Marx  was 
able  to  reduce  the  processing  staff  to 
20.  “It  could  take  up  to  three  days  to 
get  through  the  mail  on  a  Monday 
morning,”  says  Marx.  “Now  the 
turnaround  time  is  less  than  24  hours.” 
The  biggest  payoff,  he  says,  comes  in 
control.  “As  long  as  [a  document]  is 
scanned  in,  you  can’t  lose  it.”  BEI 


Susan  Maddocks  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Rye,  N.H. 


Vital  Statistics; 


►  Organization:  Bank  of  America  Mortgage 

►  Application:  Forms  processing  software 

*•  Scope:  20  insurance  processors 

the  hazard  and  taxdepartmem”  PrKident  and  ™"a9er  of 

* 

department  TuseTweTImptoZ' on'the  a"°WS 
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Your  company  secures  networks, 

PHONE  SYSTEMS,  AND  DATABASES. 


What  About  Software  Development  Assets? 


Rational 

unifying  software  teams 

\r 

1  -800-728-1  21  2  •  www.rational.com/tools/clear/ 
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Rational  ClearCase 
Protects  Your  Most  Important 
Development  Investments. 

Only  Rational  ClearCase  accurately  versions,  protects,  and 
retrieves  those  assets  as  they  change  over  time.  Your  sensitive 
web  artifacts,  mission-critical  data,  even  hug  fixes  arc  all  within 
reach  in  just  seconds.  Rational  ClearCase  tamper-proofs  software 
projects  so  they  can't  he  lost,  overwritten,  or  sabotaged.  Plus,  only 
Rational  ClearCase  automatically  resolves  conflicts  as  it  brings 
different  project  development  streams  together  —  greatly  improv 
ing  team  efficiency.  Best  of  all,  it's  sealable,  unifying  teams 
of  developers  across  continents  and  platforms.  Secure  your 
*  assets  with  Rational  ClearCase,  ranked  the  market 

share  leader  in  software  configuration  manage- 

n  O 

ment  in  a  recent  report  by  IDC.*  Visit 
our  website  for  the  full  story. 


KINGSTON — 
MAKING  THE  FUTURE  OF 
MEMORY  TECHNOLOGIES 
A  REALITY 


Children  are  the  future  designers  and  engineers  of 
computer  technology.  And  the  memory  company  they  depend 
on  will  be  the  same  memory  industry  leaders  depend  on  today —  Kingston®  That’s  because  no  company  is 
more  dedicated  to  the  future  of  memory  than  Kingston.  Over  the  last  few  years,  we’ve  committed  millions 
of  dollars  toward  advanced  research  and  engineering,  so  emerging  memory  technologies  like  Rambus®  and 
PC  133  could  become  a  practical  reality.  To  help  us  deliver  on  the  promise  of  future  technology,  we’ve  spent 
years  building  alliances  with  major  semiconductor  manufacturers  and  industry  leaders  such  as  Intel®, 
Microsoft®  and  Rambus®  The  result —  premium  quality  memory  modules  at  the  most  affordable  price. 
And  as  always,  we  build  and  test  our  memory  to  the  highest  standards.  Every  Kingston  module  is  subject 
to  a  rigorous  testing  process  to  ensure  absolute  reliability,  integrity,  and  100%  compatibility  with  the 
system  or  family  of  systems  for  which  it  is  designed.  This  is  why  we  can  back  all  our  memory  products 
with  a  lifetime  warranty.  Of  course,  these  are  the  things  our  customers  have  come  to  expect  from  the 
world’s  leading  memory  manufacturer.  And  what  future  customers  can  look  forward  to.  To  find  out  more 
about  new  memory  technologies,  visit  us  at  www.kingston.com/rambus. 

Or  call  us  at  (800)  259-9405. 
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